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The important parts of the Missal ... the 
“Ordinary,” which never changes, and the 
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English for you, and every movement of the 
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secause I tossed and turned all night, 
my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


**You know how it is, sometimes you just don’t sleep right. 
Take me, I was tired at night, but I couldn’t settle down. 
Began to get me down, I’ll tell you. 


“Finally I went to the doctor. He said sometimes this 

‘ can be caused by too much coffee. Some people just 

can’t take all the caffein in coffee, especially at certain 

times. He suggested I switch to Postum. Postum’s 
100% coffee-free—can’t keep anyone awake. 


usranr ‘So I started drinking Postum. I liked it—and I 
Nagin liked the way I slept and felt. Why don’t you give 
Postum a try? You'll like it, too.” 
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Seed Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is 
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“All that rings true, all that command 
reverence, and all that makes for right 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that 
gracious in the telling; virtue and mer 
wherever virtue and merit are fou 
this be the argument of your thoughts 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philipp 
Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE CATHOLI 
DIGEST. Its contents, therefore, ma 
come from any source, magazine, boo! 
newspaper, syndicate, of whatever la 
guage, of any writer. Of course, this d 
not mean approval of the “entire source 
but only of what is published. 








So you think metered mail 
is only for big business? 


“Tain’t so. This little postage meter 
is a big help, even in this me-and-the- 
boss outfit. Always has the stamp we 
want, for letters or packages. Printing 
postage is quicker and slicker than 
sticking old-fashioned stamps. And I 
don’t have to baby-sit with a stamp 
box, or lick envelope flaps any more.” 

You don’t have to be a big mailer to 
use a postage meter. No minimum mail 

| volume is required. One third of the users 
of the DM, the small desk model meter, 
average less than $1 a day for postage. 

A postage meter prints postage as you 
need it for any class of mail—directly on 
the envelope, or on special gummed tape 
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Offices in 132 cities in U.S. and Canada. 








for parcel post. Prints your own small ad 
at the same time, if you want one. Seals 
envelopes, too. Makes mailing fast, easy. 

The postoffice sets your meter for as 
much postage as you want to buy at one 
time. Postage in the meter is protected 
from loss, damage or misuse; and is 
automatically accounted for. 

Metered mail also needs less handling 
time in the postoffice, can often make 
earlier trains and planes. 

There’s a meter model, electric or 
hand, for every office. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration. 
Or send for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of new postal rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 
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PitNeY-Bowes, INC. 
8179 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free CQ) booklet Q Postal Rate Chart to: 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


By Kay Sullivs 


Laughter IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


...in the Movies 


Jean Kerr’s best seller Please Don’t 
Eat the Daisies has managed to trans- 
fer from bookshelf to screen without 
losing its gaiety. If you read the book 
Cand who hasn’t?) you'll recall that 
it was a one-woman monologue on 
coping with a big house, four lively 











sons, and a drama-critic husband. Ho 
lywood (m-c-m) added a tried and tru 
plot, complete with “other woman” ang 
“angry best friend.” However thin th 
plot, Daisies’ laughs are still crea 

thick. David Niven and Doris Da 
sparkle in husband-wife roles. Jani 
Paige, Richard Haydn, Spring Bying 
ton add to the fun. (Turn to page 8 























JOIN THE GRAND CHORUS OF 100,000 
© pray and praise God using 


A SHORT BREVIARY 


ssal and Breviary go together — 
if you use one, you will want the other 









e Breviary or Hours of Divine Office form the official prayerbook of the Church. 
ur parish priest along with one-half million others throughout the world say 
Breviary each day. Now YOU can JOIN them in this simplified, English 
ORT BREVIARY. 





A SHORT BREVIARY 
gives you 


the psalms as the Church prays 
them 









a reading from the Bible for each 
day 


3 meditations from the great Fa- 
thers and Doctors of the Church 


scores of the Church’s finest 
hymns (not given elsewhere) to 
Christ, Mary, the Saints 


5 Antiphons, Responsories, Versi- 
cles, Collects from Mother 
Church’s prayer tradition of 20 

tures: centuries 


















Entirely in English, 764 pages Inspiring 

One volume for the whole year Opens new spiritual horizons 
Explanatory notes to aid devout As easy as a Missal to use 
recitation 


; : LITURGICAL PRESS 
Emphasis on feasts of Christ and  Cojtegeville, Minn. 





Liturgical seasons, e.g., Lent, Christ- YES, please do send me copyiies) 
mas, Easter of A SHORT BREVIARY at $3.90 per copy. 
Attractive— [-] Remittance enclosed. [] Bill me. 


printed in red and black through- 

out on cream-tinted Bible paper, NAME 
Prayerbook size: 4% x 6%. Hand- ADDRESS 
some, flexible, durable binding; 
rounded corners, five ribbons, 
purple edges, artistic illustration. Use Above Order Form 
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« Let Garry Moore and 
sidekick Durward Kirby 
give an unsuspecting beau- 
ty-parlor client advice on 
hair styling, and the hilarity 
is guaranteed. High jinks 
like this happen on The 
Garry Moore Show, css- 
Tv, regularly. Alan Funt, 
past master of the art of 
catching people unawares 
with his candid camera, 
concocts the merriment. 


...in the 
Theater 


James Thurber’s wonder-} 
ful world has been pinned 
down in the form of a re- 
vue, titled A Thurber Car- 
nival. The cast includes 
such experts at laugh rais- 
ing as Peggy Cass (right, 
with Thurber during a re- 
hearsal), Tom Ewell, Paul 
Ford, Alice Ghostley. Their 
antics, coupled with the 
master’s whimsy, result in a 
riotously hilarious show. 















AMAZING FREE OFFER! 


Gabriel 
Heatter 


Internationally famous newscaster, 
who is heard by millions over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, says: 


‘DON’T BE DEAF! 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW TODAY!” 


ar Friend: 


rou mail the coupon below promptly, you are entitled to receive a valuable 
EE book that may change your life overnight. It may be the answer to your 
yers if you are hard of hearing, and want to hear again so clearly with 
TH ears that you’ll understand even whispers. 


is valuable FREE book reveals how you may tell who is talking... where 
nds come from...end strain of trying to hear with one overworked ear. 
is is possible, even if you despair of understanding easily again. You’ll be 
azed when you see photographs of exciting Beltone advances created for 
<s who won’t wear a hearing aid for fear of being stared at. 


il coupon today for this inspiring FREE book, sent in plain wrapper, which 
'y give you your second chance at happiness in family, social, business and 


eh life. Gabruit 


Beltone Hearing Laboratory, Dept. 4-083 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 





‘YR THE VALUABLE YES, please rush me in a plain wrapper the valu- 
able FREE book describing new Beltone advances 

‘EE BOOK HAILED that correct hearing loss as never before. No 
obligation. 


' GABRIEL HEATTER 
\IL COUPON TODAY! 


NAME 








ADDRESS 
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It’s no longer the exclusive 
symbol of the Catholic priest 


rT ie RoMAN COLLAR is neither Ro- 
man nor a collar. Once it was 
worn only by Catholic priests; now 
you are likely to find it around al- 
most anyone’s neck. 

Before the 16th century, clerics 
did not wear collars. They were 
chiefly identified by the tonsure, 
which is only a crew cut with the 
hair especially short at the top center 
of the skull. The tonsure once would 
identify a cleric, but not since it be- 
came fashionable for the small fry to 
have all their hair cut off, or nearly 
sO. 

Towards the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, layfolk began to turn their shirt 
collars down over their coats, as some 
young men do today. The clergy 
took the fashion from common cus- 
tom, and the Church went along 
with the idea, except that she for- 
bade the clergy to wear lace turned- 
over collars, as rich people did. 

In Italian, collaro means the piece 
of cloth which covers the shirt, and 
in which or on which the white col- 
lar is placed. This piece of cloth is 
sometimes called a rabbi, which has 
nothing to do with Hebrew persons, 
since it is a corruption of the French 
word rabat, which means a band for 
the neck. The U.S. 5th Army in 


Italy wore such a piece of cloth in- 


Orveman 





side their shirts instead of a necktie, 
the theory being that it was cooler. 
Each outfit chose its own color for 
identification. 

The same principle is employed in 
the Ascot tie, which became such a 
mark of snobbery, associated with 
the Ascot race track in Berkshire, 
that a gourmet has been defined as 
a pig in an Ascot tie. 

The piece of cloth around the 
neck and over the shirt front, then, 
is collaro in Italian, rabat in French. 
In the 17th century it became fash- 
ionable, and indeed practical, to put 
a changeable band of linen inside 
the cloth to absorb perspiration. This 
narrow white band now becomes the 
collar mistakenly called Roman, al- 
though it was worn by people all 
over Europe. 

The custom for clerics to wear 
this white linen band over, or in, 
the black piece of cloth will be 100 
years old in 1984, for it was in 1884 
that the 3rd Couneil of Baltimore 
made it obligatory for priests in the 
U.S. For about 50 years it was a 
distinguishing mark of a Catholic 
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priest. | Now you aren’t so sure. It is 
worn by Episcopalian, Lutheran, 
and Presbyterian ministers and more 
recently by Baptists and Methodists. 
When our separated brethren began 
to wear the Roman collar, they 
called it the Anglican collar, and 
wore it with a gray suit, but this 
custom is rapidly disappearing. 

The E. M. Lohmann Co., one of 
the largest church-goods companies 
in the country, reports that it sells 
about 1,000 rabats a year and that 
about 200 of them are bought by 
Protestant ministers. Lohmann’s is 
a Catholic house. Most of this un- 
solicited business comes in by mail 
and is identifiable. 

Priests in trains, airplanes, and 
bus stations are often asked by lay- 
_ men, “Are you a Catholic priest, 
F lather, or Episcopalian?” When they 
are told, their next question is, “But 
how can I tell?” The only way they 
can tell the difference is by asking. 


BRUSH-OFF 


Each year on her birthday, an elderly 
lady was given knickknacks for her 
home. Her 80th birthday was ap- 
proaching and a friend asked what 
kind of gift she might like to have. 


“Anything at all,” replied the old 
lady with a smile, “so long as I don’t 
have to dust it.” 


F. G. Kernan. 
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THE SECRET OF “Se 


CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 





For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. X 








Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 












=i HOSE OF you who enjoyed 
This Is the Mass are sure 
to find This Is Rome 
equally delightful. This Is Rome 
records the pilgrimage of Bishop 
Sheen and his grandnephew Jerry 
Cunningham, first glimpsed on the 
Appian Way, until its climax in pri- 
vate audience with Pope John. The 
book was done with pen and camera, 
by the famous travel writer H. V. 
Morton and the photographic artist 
Yousuf Karsh. Bishop Sheen wrote 
the introduction. 

“To see Rome through the eyes 
of a boy has certain advantages and 
certain disadvantages,” Bishop Sheen 
explained. “The advantage is that a 
boy sees it through a telescope, while 
an adult sees it through a micro- 
scope. Youth sees it big through the 
small end; age sees its tiny details 
from the big end. 

“What tremendous fascination 
there is for a boy to see St. Peter’s 
through a keyhole, as one of the 
photographs in this book shows him 
doing. Perhaps there is no better way 
of seeing a church built to honor a 
man to whom were given the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, than to 
see it through a door. 

“In a few years, when the boy 
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Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


grows older, he may recall seeing the 
ruins of the Forum of Julius Caesar, 
but for the moment his mind has a 
different association: ‘Oh, that is 
where all the cats were.’ Seeing 
Julius Caesar through cats is not so 
different from thinking of Aunt Har- 
riet in terms of sugar cookies. 

“But there also can be a disad- 
vantage in seeing Rome through the 
eyes of a boy; he is apt to think the 
dead are dead, and that Rome is very 
ancient. 

“To me, Rome seemed very young, 
because monuments, catacombs, and 
obelisks were palpitating with mean- 
ing and life. Parents seem very old 
to children, but when the children 
have families of their own, they dis- 
cover that the ideas they once called 
‘old-fashioned’ are fresh with novel- 
ty. 

“Rome is full of tombs to one who 
is not yet ten; but when he grows 
older, he will hear voices coming 
from these tombs, and will realize 
that the wisdom and proverbs of a 
Gregory or a Leo XIII are repeated, 
not because they are proverbial, but 
because they are practical and time- 
less. Because youth often sees the 
past as dead, he is sometimes in re- 
volt against the present. But maturity 











OPPORTUNITY 
OF A DECADE! 


CONGRESS, MUNICH. 


Visit Paris and the Shrine of the Miraculous 
Medal, Zurich, Lucerne and Einsiedeln. Then 
to Vaduz, Liechtenstein and through the 
glorious Alps to Oberammergau. (At the 
time of the Congress you will stay in Munich 
and drive to Oberammergau for the play.) 
See Venice, Padau, San Marino, Rome, Assisi, 
Florence, Pisa, Genoa, and Monte Carlo. 
Climax your trip in Hallowed Lourdes. All 
departures accompanied by professional es- 
corts and priests as spiritual directors. 


The incredibly low price of only $898.00 in- 
cludes first class hotels, breakfast and dinner 
throughout, economy trans-Atlantic air fare, 
escort service, tips and all travel in Europe. 


Write now for reservations: 
International Catholic Travel Service 


LANSEAIR 


1026 17th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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GUARANTEED ACCOMMODATIONS AWAIT YOU 
FOR THE ONCE-IN-10-YEARS PASSION PLAY AT 
OBERAMMERGAU AND THE EUCHARISTIC 











14 THE 
sees that that which is called modern 
is only a new name for something 


that is very ancient. 


“When anyone has what he 
thinks is a new, original idea, he 


ought to go back to see how Aristotle 
put it. The child who looks at the 
tomb of Dante, and sees written 
there the date of his birth and death, 
does not know how alive Dante is to 
the mind refreshed by his flaming 
thoughts. So the tomb of Peter may 
seem "ike a tomb to the young, but 
to those whom years and faith have 
ripened, Peter is walking in Rome, 
not as a ghost, but as a man in 
white.” 

Karsh once again, in color and 
black-and-white pictures, 72 in all, 
demonstrates that he is a genius of 
the camera. Bishop Sheen and his 
grandnephew are gracefully photo- 
genic, but in addition to this revela- 
tion, Kank has captured a portrait 
of Rome that is of rare and dazzling 
beauty. 

Morton’s text is written with sim- 
ple but classic clarity. He evokes the 
pageant of the past in phrases that 
ring in the mind long after the book 
is finished. They persuade the reader 
to dip again and again into its depth 
and riches. 

Morton closes his lovely legend of 
Rome on a note of charming humor. 
The fortunate boy, he tells us, who 
was standing upon the Appian Way 
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when this book began, ended his 
pilgrimage to Rome - with a private 
audience with the Pope. 

“His Holiness asked the boy’s 
name, and, upon hearing that it was 
Jerome, he spoke to him about the 
saint, then said with a smile, “My 
name is John and my father’s name 
was John. Of course, God always 
knew that I should he a Pope some 
day, and though He has had more 
than 70 years to work on me, isn't 
it strange that He hasn’t made me 
nicer to look at?” 

In those few words the Holy Fath- 
er expressed these qualities which 
have endeared him to so many: hu- 
mor, humility, and just a gentle 
touch of irony. 

“In the morning young Jerome 
threw his coin into the Fontana di 
Trevi and said good-by to Rome. He 
had seen the seven churches; he had 
seen many of the titwli; he had spok- 
en to the Holy Father. He had done 
the things that pilgrims have done 
since the earliest ages, that would-be 
pilgrims hope to do when their turn 
comes to see the Eternal City.” 

This Is Rome is an unusual and 
memorable book. It is a 114-page vol- 
ume, published by Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., at $4.95 (but only $2.95 to 
Catholic Digest Book Club mem- 
bers). To join the club, write to: 
Catholic Digest Book Club, CD40, 
100 6th Ave., New York City 13. 


Diplomat: a person who can be disarming even 
though his country isn’t. 


Mrs. 


Deane Binder. 





FOR THE PERFECT 
REMEMBRANCE AT... 






When looking for a cherished religious 
gift, be sure you ask for CREED. Each 
piece is carefully marked, (CREED Ster- im iabeiiiatene of conten 


ling) our stamp of fine quality. porary design created by our 
own internationally famous 
designers. 


If you are unable to find the special 
CREED item of your choice, ask your reli- 
gious store to order it for you at once. 
Fine gifts from $2.00. 
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Camolie Vigast 


By Robert E. Kenyon, Jr. 


Condensed from an address* 





Or cod to survive! 


Our American way of life depends on what 
we know of the world and other men 


(P)EADING is the one form of com- 
munication which we can be 
sure is unique with the human race. 

Animals communicate. The dog 
has his bark, the bird his love call, 
and even the fish seems to have some 
way of talking to other fish. None of 
them can read, or write, or leave a 
record of experience, beauty, wis- 
dom, humor, love, or logic. 

But every one of us is dependent 
upon the written word. Reading is 
necessary to our products, contracts, 
communications, within and without 
our offices. 

We read to broaden our horizons, 
benefit from the experience of others, 
nourish our souls, add to our knowl- 
edge. We read—in books and maga- 
zines and newspapers, in pamphlets 
and encyclopedias, dictionaries, the 
Bible, and annual reports—and there- 
by dip into the accumulated knowl- 


edge and wisdom of the ages. And we 
read for fun. 

We are a nation of doers. Doing 
beats viewing. Doing is active; view- 
ing is passive. Reading is the most 
rewarding doing. 

It takes two to tango, and it takes 
two to read. The author sets down 
the words. The reader must take 
them up and make them a part of 
himself. 

Reading prevents the monotony of 
mere black or white existence. As the 





Mr. Kenyon is president of the 
Magazine Publishers association, 
Inc. His appeal for more and better 
reading in the U.S. was prompted by 
his conviction that “the alternative is 
death of the spirit, which could lead 
too quickly to death of the body, and 
death of the Western World.” 


*To the Advertising Club of Greater Miami, Nov. 4, 1959. 
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world becomes more complex, read- 
ing and writing become more neces- 
sary, more fundamental to the inter- 
communication without which none 
of us can survive. 

But are we, as a nation, reading? 
Two years ago, George Gallup made 
a survey in the U. S., England, West- 
ern Germany, Canada, and Australia. 
He asked his sample persons how 
many were reading a book at the 
time of the survey. Of the English, 
55% said Yes; of the West Germans, 
| 45% said Yes; the percentages in Aus- 
tralia and Canada were 33% and 
31%, respectively. 

Only 17% of the Americans, how- 
| ever, were reading a book at the time 
of the interview. 

Some time ago, Paul Woodring, 
whose critiques of American educa- 
‘tion have made frequent headlines, 
reported that a survey showed most 
-of our school superintendents to be 
-nonreaders. They don’t, Mr. Wood- 
ring said, even read professional 
books on how to run a good school 
system. Schoo] superintendents, he 
reported, read in a year about as 
much as a bright high-school student 
reads in a month. 

It is said that fewer than half the 
people in our country ever read a 

book (except schoolbooks, of course) 

and that fewer than a fifth ever buy 

a book. And a whole fifth of the na- 

tion lives remote from bookstore or 

public library. 

Less than half of 1% of the con- 

sumer’s recreational dollar goes for 

books, magazines, and newspapers. 
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This is less than we spend, for in- 
stance, on betting at the race track 
or admissions to movies, ball games, 
and similar spectator events. 

I certainly don’t oppose these or 
any other forms of recreation. I do, 
however, think the figures suggest a 
lack of national appreciation for read- 
ing. 

Yet today we live in an era in 
which reading and writing are more 
necessary to survival than ever be- 
fore. A whole new culture—that of 
the scientist—has sprung to flower, 
and we are little more aware of its 
significance than was the average 
Spaniard of the world Columbus 
opened. Homer, Shakespeare, the 
Bible are still Cand I hope always 
will be) on our “must” list. But now 
we're told that the 2nd Law of Ther- 
modynamics is as basic to our culture 
as Paradise Lost or the Gettysburg 
Address. 

And what is the 2nd Law of Ther- 
modynamics? It is simply that when 
free interchange of radiant energy or 
heat conduction takes = hetereen 
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two bodies at different temperatures, 
it is always the hotter of the two that 
loses energy and the colder that gains 
energy. 

No longer can we say, “So what? 
Does the Ind Law of T hermodynam- 
ics sell space, or time, or soap; does 
it help me understand marketing or 
finance; does it help with my tax 
return?” 

Let’s face it. We are out of tune 
with the world we live in if we fail 
to understand the importance to our 
daily lives of the 2nd Law of Ther- 
modynamics and countless other bas- 
ic scientific discoveries which increas- 
ingly shape our environment. The 
distance to the planets no longer is 
irrelevant. Outer space is fast coming 
into our lives. Even the neutron and 
the proton, fusion and fission are no 
longer novelties. Man’s frontiers are 
pushing farther and farther and, I 
fear, leaving many of us way babiind. 

Awareness and unde rstanding can 
come to us only by reading: by weed 
ing books; by reading our vast array 
of fine magazines and new spapers; by 
viewing the occasional superior TV 
and sadio programs which, them- 
selves, born of reading and 
writing. 

But how many of us find time for 
reading? How many of us have been 
in our public library in the last 
month, or six months, or a year? How 
many of us even know that the pub- 
lic library of today bears little resem- 
blance to that muted mausoleum of 
our school days? Libraries today are 
community cultural centers where 


are 
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National Library Week, spon- 
sored by the N National Book com- 
mittee, Inc., in cooperation with 
the American Library associa- 
tion, will be observed this year 
April 3-9. National Library 
Week headquarters are at 24 W. 
40th St., New York City 18. 

















you can go to enjoy symphonic or 
jazz record concerts, exhibit your ar 
or craft, or admire others’, make t tape 
recordings, as well as pursue the solid 
reference works and studies of old. 

How many of us have browsed in 
a bookstore, bought a book, and reac 
it recently? How-m many of us decry 
the hours spent by our children 
watching westerns on TV, and then 
spend even more hours following a 
little white ball around the greens- 
ward? 

What kind of houses or apartments 
do we live in? Have we libraries at 
home? Have we even bookshelves? 
If we do, what’s on them—potted 
plants or books? And have we read 
the books? 

We have garages for our cars; we 
have TV rooms and game rooms and 
sewing rooms. But have we reading 
rooms? How many of us in these 
crowded, gregarious days have a 
place to read, quietly, pleasurably 
profitably—a place where we can be 
alone with great authors, with new 
ideas? 

How many of our leisure hours ar 
spent, or can be spent, on reading 
and on discussing what we have reac 
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vith our children, wives, friends, and 
ssociates? Some people say that we 
re bringing up our children as a gen- 

eration of nonreaders. I suspect we 
ave set them a poor example. 

And yet we want to advance our 
ulture, to hold our Western civiliza- 
ion against Eastern encroachments, 

to bring up our children in a complex 
vorld. To do so, we must be better 
readers ourselves and encourage bet- 
rer reading in others. We should have 

thought for our libraries, schools, 
authors, and publishers. How can we 
upport them so that they may fulfill 
their function of supporting human 
understanding and spreading human 
knowledge? 

I would like to suggest a simple 
course of action for you. It would 
lead, rather soon, to greater use of 
that all-important R. 

1]. Read 15 minutes a day beyond 
what you now read. Read the all-time 
greats: the Bible, Shakespeare, Hom- 

Read about new things: outer 
space, the atomic age, faraway places 
and people. Read books, magazines, 
or features in newspapers. Remember 
Francis Bacon: “Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” 


“Resolve to edge in a little reading 
every day, if it is but a single sen- 
tence. If you gain 15 minutes a day, 
it will make itself felt at the end of 
the year.’ 

2. Be sure you have a handy sup- 
ply of good books and magazines in 
your home. Set aside a table or rack 
for them in your living room. Use the 
top of your TV set if you have to! If 
you have a library make it the heart 
of your home. 

3. Visit your library once a month. 
Browse among the books on display 
for that purpose. Do your 15 minutes 
there for that day. Take part in the 
other activities your library offers. 

C. L. Sulzberger, chief foreign cor- 
respondent for the New York Times, 
wrote recently of a flight he made 
over Antarctica. He said, “In its deep 
and inner personality, Antarctica is a 
continent without color. Like the six 
months night and six months day 
that alternate this emptiness, color- 
less black and colorless white are the 
true Antarctic shades. And these, de- 
pending on custom and tradition, are 
the hues selected elsewhere to dress 
death.” 

So, it seems to me, might some 
future visitor describe our America, 
were we to forget the material, spirit- 


Horace Mann’s advice: ual, and moral values of reading. 


ee 
BRAINWASHED 


A reporter phoned a Hollywood actress to ask her opinion of a recent foreign 
film. “I’m sorry, I can’t answer your question,” she said. “My psychiatrist is out 
of town and I don’t know what to think.” Clarence Roeser. 
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By Samuel Grafton 


Condensed from ‘ 


‘McCall’s”* 





Teen-age marriages fall apart 


The boy and girl seldom look beyond a rose-colored 
wedding day; they have a “sidewise” view of life 


MONG THE MANY THINGS Ameri- 
can teen-agers do that puzzle, 
astonish, and dismay their elders is 
get married. Student marriages, con- 
sidered rather startling in college 15 
years ago, are now commonplace in 
high school and not unknown in 
junior high. 

Many public. high-school teachers 
say they can spot the signs of an im- 
pending student marriage: intense 
interest of a boy and girl in each oth- 
er; unexplained, simultaneous fall- 
ing off of classroom work by both; 
joint absences from school (they are 
looking for an apartment or jobs). 
Then comes the marriage announce- 
ment. Or no announcement, for 
many high-school marriages are se- 
cret. The secret is usually poorly 
kept. The youngsters find it hard not 
to talk about their fascinating new 
status. 

The marriage of a popular high- 
school couple often produces an imi- 
tative wave of from ten to 20 other 
marriages in the same school. Or 
impressionable girls may take to 
wearing dime-store wedding rings, 
just pretending to be married. 


The lads and maidens who marry 
in their teens adopt an extremely 
risky design for living. Their failure 
rate is appalling. Even when a teen- 
age marriage does work out, it usu- 
ally goes through a testing period 
social workers describe as “sad.” Aft- 
er their marriage has caused that first 
splash of glamorous excitement, the 
typical teen-age couple, say a boy of 
17 and a girl of 16, often find that 
they quickly lose their teen-age 
friends. Their old chums now have 
other interests: games, going out for 
sports, dating. But the young mar- 
ried pair cannot make adult friends. 





*230 Park Ave., New York City 17. November, 1959. © 1959 by McCall Corp., and reprinted with 
permission, 
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TEEN- 
They have, as the sociologists say, 
no “peer group” in which they can 
move as equals. 

Sociologists agree that teen-age 
_married couples are among the lone- 
liest people in America. They must 
live in a kind of limbo for one or two 
years. Their marriages undergo a 
‘strain to which marriages at a later 
“age are not subject. There is no so- 
‘cial group with which a boy of 17, 
‘married to a girl of 16 who is having 
‘a baby, can make contact. Frequent- 
ly, such married youngsters are 
thrust back on their parents as their 
only friends. Often, after a year or 
‘so, an intense desire flares up in one 
partner or the other to be a teen-ager 
‘again and have the parties and the 
. fun once more. 

Some high-school principals try to 
‘keep teen-age married couples in 
school, not only for their own sakes, 
‘ but also because after the first period 
of excitement passes, their problems 
‘ become so obvious as to deter other 
high-school youngsters from hasty 
marriages. 

No one knows precisely how 
many American teen-agers are mar- 

ried. The official marriage statistics 
give only crude indications, because 
young people often lie about their 
ages to obtain marriage licenses. A 
spot check indicates that up to 15% 
of such declarations of age are “in 
error.” But even though the official 
figures don’t tell the full story, they 

are astonishing. Of all first marriages 
of males recorded in reporting states 
in a typical recent year, 13% of the 
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grooms were under 19 and 5% under 
18. The figures for girls are even 
more startling. Of all first marriages 
for females, 47% were 19 or under, 
and 26% were 18 or under. Forty- 
eight of every 1,000 girls in this 
country between the ages of 14 and 
17 are married. 

Why has the American teen-ager 
added marriage to his list of inter- 
ests, along with automobiles, rockets, 
and jazz? There is no simple answer. 
One hears, “Kids are more sophisti- 
cated than they used to be. They 
know more.” Judges and social-serv- 
ice workers who deal with youthful 
marriages are not convinced that to- 
days’ youngsters know more about 
life than those of, say, a generation 
ago. 

A Missouri social-service agency 
had been working with a boy of 17 
“ a girl of 16 who planned to mar- 

. The agency had been trying to 
get the youngsters to think things 
through before making the leap. 
One day the couple told their social 
worker ecstatically that they had 
been married that very morning. 
“Where are you going to live to 
night?” she asked. The two young 
people looked at each other in aston- 
ishment. The problem had not oc- 
curred to them 

A caseworker at the Family Serv- 
ice agency of Westchester county, 
N. Y., recently counseled a young 
couple (18 and 16) who were plan- 
ning marriage. The boy did have a 
small job. The caseworker, to bring 
a touch of realism into the picture, 
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went over a possible budget with the 
pair. “They were absolutely shock- 
ed,” she said, “at the costs of com- 
mon foods they had been eating all 
their lives. They had no idea of what 
their parents had been paying.” 
Teen-agers de not, usually, look 
beyond the wedding day. “They are 
terribly romantic,” said a casework- 
er of the Family and Children’s serv- 
ices of greater St. Louis. “Everything 
is like a storybook to them. They 
think that people simply marry and 
live happily ever after.” “They have 
a vague dream,” another social work- 
er said, “of living in an idyllic, pastel- 
walled apartment and of bringing 
each other breakfast in bed simulta- 
neously for the rest of their lives.” 
They think that the mere act of 
getting married makes them adults. 
“But they remain teen-agers,’ " says a 
social worker in Clayton, ~Mo. ‘ ‘They 
can’t really communicate with each 
other. Communication requires ma- 
turity. The teen-age husband comes 
home late from work, and his girl 
wife is upset about it. But she isn’t 
able to say, like a mature woman, 
‘Where were you? I was worried 
about you.’ Instead, she feels hurt, 
like a child. She will retaliate, per- 
haps by not making dinner. Then 
the boy will look Sie some way of 
getting even, maybe by stalking out 
of the house. They are forev er play- 
ing games with each other.’ 
‘Americon mothers may be horri- 
fied at hasty teen-age marriages, Yet 
many of them Savor teen-age “dating, 
“Mothers get a big bang out of teen- 








































age romance,” said a social worker 
in a well-to-do suburb. “It is a pres- 
tige thing in a good neighborhood; 
for a girl to be dating frequently. If 
she doesn’t, she’s out of the swim,! 
and her mother worries about her. 
Particularly in the suburbs, it is a 
matter of social competition to give 
parties for the little girls. Some even 
have dancing parties at the age o 
ten, to which the little boys are in 
vited. Many mothers do a power 
ful amount of romantic re-livin 
through their little girls.” 

The caseworker added thought+ 
fully, “The ‘romantic’ atmosphere cf 
today may even be established when‘ 
the little girl is five years old, playing 
with a boy of the same age, and 
hears her mother say dotingly, 
‘That's her little boy friend.’ ” 

A generation ago, a boy of 14 
walking down the street with a girl 
the same age would have heard cat- 
calls from his contemporaries. To+ 
day, father humbly drives his boy o 
14 Cor 13) to the little girl’s house 
to pick her up, then to the movies, 
then back to the movies to pick them! 
up again, then to her home. (With; 
the youngsters in the back seat, nat/ 
urally, and pop up front like a chauf4 
femur.) 

Yet according to J. Joel Moss, so+ 
ciologist at the University of Nehras: 
ka, “wudies indicate that early andj 
steady dating is significantly associ! 
ated. with early marriages. Young 
people perhaps feel that they have 
exhausted the available avenues for 
new adventure and have nothin 









































left except to get married. Life in 
small towns and rural areas helps 
contribute to such feelings.” 

When high-school girls become 
juniors and seniors, they enter into 
what sociologists call “a very com- 
petitive dating market.” Marriage 
may begin to look to the girl like the 
ultimate assurance of steady dates. 
“The boy doesn’t really propose any 
more,” said a girl who was married 
at 17. “You just sort of start talking 
about it.” 

Parents are often surprisingly le- 
nient about permitting teen-age mar- 
riages. “They delude themselves that 
the children are ready,” says an ex- 
pert. “Or they hope it will ‘steady’ 
them. A mother who knows perfect- 
ly well that her daughter can’t boil 
an egg will smilingly allow her to be 
married. Sometimes mothers will go 
to the marriage-license office and lie 
about their children’s ages for them.” 

Sometimes a teen-age marriage re- 
sults from the young persons’ desire 
to force their parents to treat them as 
adults. A married person is no longer 
under his parents’ control; they can’t 
“make” him do anything. If relations 
with the parents are bad, a boy or 
girl may hope that marriage will 
serve as a jolt, compelling the par- 
ents to look at him in a new light 
and “treat him better.” Marriage 
thus becomes a symbol of adulthood. 

Recent studies show that persons 
who marry in their teens have had, 
on the whole, a less satisfying rela- 
tionship with their parents than 
those who marry later. 
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Sometimes the parents are unhap- 
py and are merely “waiting for the 
children to grow up.” “My folks 
couldn’t wait to get me out of the 
house,” said one married teen-ager. A 
Colorado mother was so anxious for 
her daughter to get married that she 
lent the girl’s teen-age suitor money 
for the engagement ring. 

Teen-agers who get married be- 
cause they are unhappy at home, or 
for other negative reasons, are not 
the best marriage bets. They usually 
have no idea of what marriage is, or 
any clear picture of the role of a good 
spouse. 

Frequently it is not the glamorous 
“big wheels in the school” who mar- 
ry, but some quiet, troubled little 
couple. 

“Sometimes each is seeking for a 
mother or father among the in-laws,” 
explained a caseworker. “They go 
into marriage for a kind of mutual 
mothering. They are just lonely peo- 
ple trying to get something they fail- 
ed to get at home. 

“These are the pathetic marriages. 
Neither is looking to give love; 
they’re each looking to get it. Then 
when the wife has a baby, the young 
husband is badly disturbed. He isn’t 
getting the ‘parental’ kind of love he 
was after. He stops taking his wife 
out. He begins to leave the house as 
often as he can, or goes back to ball 
games with his old friends.” 

Sometimes it isn’t parents the 
youngsters are getting away from, 
but school. September is a popular 


month for teen-age marriages. Other 
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times to watch out for are June, 
when the schools close, and the 
Christmas holidays, just before the 
second term begins. 
Whatever the reasons for teen-age 
marriage, what makes it financially 
possible i is our current prosperity and 
the ease of getting jobs. A pair of 
teen-agers W ho marry and leave high 
school can often earn $100 a week 
or more between them. They don’t 
get the best jobs, but they are con- 
vinced that they can make a livi ing. 
Reality hits them in ways they 
don’t expect. Many a teen-ager’s first 
real contact with the meaning of life 
comes when he has to sell his hot rod 
to pay for a baby. A check of a young 
couple’s apartment showed that they 
owned two pots, one knife, sever ral 
forks, plus one bottle of catsup and 
two dozen eggs. (The eggs had been 
borrowed "aed a relative. > The cou- 
ple had been trying for some time to 
live on $1 a day. Another young cou- 
ple—the husband earns $70 a “week 
and the wife $45—reported that they 
had put their baby in a foster home, 
because it was so important to their 
budget that the wife keep her job. 
Many teen-age married couples 
live with parents. The theory usual- 
ly is that this will enable the young 
husband to continue his education: 
Under the strain of life with in-laws, 
and because of the desire to have 
their own place, many such young 
men quit school to take jobs. Thus 
education becomes one of the chief 
casualties of teen-age marriage. Iron- 
ically, questionnaires disclose the 
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fact that the chief ambition of many | 


teen-age couples is “to provide col- 
lege education for their children.” 


J. H. Bossard and E. S. Boll, of the } 


University of Pennsylvania, in their 


book Why Marriages Go Wrong, | 


say that many teen-age marriages are | 


life.” The teen- 


agers involved look 


neither backward at the experience | 
of their parents and grandparents | 


nor forward into the future. ; 
simply “do what the others do,” fol- 


lowing the pattern of the moment. | 
Such teen-agers consider it naive to} 
worry about whether one is ready for | 


marriage or responsible enough to 
undertake it. 
terms of purpose at all. They live 
sidewise. 


Often, 


teen-agers become attract- 


They don’t think in| 


ed to each other because of qualities 


that are sure to change. A boy falls 


foe a girl because she is a good danc- | 


er; 
ae in a boy because he is an 


a “girl becomes romantically in-| 


athlete. Once real life sets in, with | 


bills and babies, these abilities may 
become excruciatingly irrelevant, 
and the marriage will wobble. 


A girl of 17 married a boy of 18.! 
They seemed compatible in every re-| 


spect, interested in sports and danc- 


ing. At 19, the girl suddenly devel-' 


oped a real interest in good books 
and fine music. Her husband, an es- 
timable young man in other ways, 
simply could not move along with 
her. She wanted him to take night 
courses. He bitterly resented the im- 
plied criticism and was perfectly 


a product of “the sidewise view of 


They { 
























TEEN- 


content with a low-paying job. The 
two became like strangers. 

What can be done for teen-agers 
before they jump into a thrill mar- 
riage or find themselves caught in 
the steady-dating net? Quite a num- 
ber of schools have courses in “fam- 
ily living,” but most such courses are 
offered in the senior year. That is 
much too late. Guidance is available 
everywhere for youngsters under 
Protestant, Catholic, yas Jewish 
auspices, if parents will do a little 
steering. Sometimes it is parents, 


1. dispel (dis-pel’) f) 


2. repellent (re-pel’ent) c) 


pulsimeter (pul-sim’a-ter ) 


Us 


4, propulsion (pro-pul’shun ) 
5. pulsation (pul-sa’shun ) 


6. impulse (im’puls) d) 
7. pulsator (pul-sa’ter) k) 
8. compel (kom-pel’) b) 
9. expulsion (eks-pul’shun) pD 
10. propeller (pro-pel’er) 1) 
11. compulsory (kom-pul’so-ri) a) 
12. repulse Cre-puls’) i) 
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rather than children, who need guid- 
ance. Social workers not infrequent- 
ly report cases in which a secret teen- 
age marriage is known to one parent 
but not the other. The one who 
knows is using it as a covert way of 
fighting the other, with the teen-ager 
taking full advantage of the discord. 
Meanwhile, the teen-agers seem 
to have the upper hand. It is not un- 
common nowadays for a young girl, 
denied the right to date by her par- 
ents, to fight back by threatening to 
marry the first boy who asks her. 


(Page 96) 
To drive away by scattering; to clear 
away. 

That which drives back or resists; 
of waterproof material. 

Instrument used for measuring the force 
and rate of contractions in an artery. 
Act of driving forward or ahead. 
Rhythmical throbbing or vibrating, 
of an artery. 

A tendency; act of driving onward with 
sudden force. 

Machine which beats or throbs in work- 
ing, as a pump. 

To drive or urge; to overpower. 

Act of driving out; a forcing out. 
Revolving blade-like device, especially 
on planes and ships, used to drive for- 
ward. 

Forced; obligatory; coercive. 

To rebuff, reject; to drive back, as an 
assault or an enemy. 


type 


as 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; § correct: fair. 
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Padre Eterno: 36,000 











Days With Cod 


Father Garcia has outlived all his 


contemporaries, the school he founded, 


and the insurance company 


TINY OLD MAN sat in a rocking 

chair at Mass in the chapel of 

Mt. San Rafael hospital, Trinidad, 

Colo., one morning last October. His 

bright eyes were moist. When the 

sermon began, a shy smile touched 
his weathered lips. 

Father José Samuel Garcia, the 
oldest priest in the U.S., was cele- 
brating his 100th birthday. Friends 
from dincemee’i in two states had flock- 
ed to Trinidad for a huge birthday 
party and a special Mass. 

Recently ordained priests looked 
with awe at Padre Eterno, as his 
Spanish-speaking cronies had taken 
to calling him. Everyone present had 
heard some of the astonishing facts 
about him: that he had been a priest 
for 72 years; that he had said about 
25,000 Masses; that he remembered 
talking with people who had been 
born before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

“I wonder,” mused one young 
priest, as the procession entered the 
chapel, “what his godfather would 


think of this.” 





Father Garcia’s godfather was the 
famous frontier scout Kit Carson. 
Kit and his wife Maria made the 
Baptismal promises for the infant 
José Garcia on a chilly November 
day in 1859. He was baptized i in Our 
Lady of Guadalupe church at Taos, 
in what is now New Mexico. José 
had been born two weeks before, on 
Oct. 28. 

“Kit Carson gave me a present of 
$20,” Father Cencis recalls, “My 
parents must have kept it with the 
rest of their money under a stone in 
the fireplace. No one could steal it. 
They kept a fire going there.” 

José’s father operated a grist mill 
near the Rio Grande. His sheep and 
cattle grazed in the meadows near 
the crude adobe house. Thirteen 
years before José was born, the Mexi- 
can war had given the U.S. control 
over the New Mexico Territory. 
Taos was a rough-and-tumble settle- 
ment, where men of diverse breeds 
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rebelled against almost any kind of 
authority. Highway banditry was 
one of the most popular local occu- 
pations. 

Some of the Indians in the region 
were friendly, many hostile. Indians 
who farmed near the Garcia home- 
stead brought grain to the mill and 
traded the product with José’s father. 
They were eager to get such staples 
as furs, metal tools, and, unfortu- 
nately, whisky. 

Kit Carson was the U.S. Indian 
agent at Taos. Father Garcia remem- 
bers bouncing on Carson’s knee and 
munching homemade candy while 
his father was trading with the In- 
dians. 

Father Garcia is the last link with 
Archbishop John B. Lamy, the fa- 
mous first Archbishop of Santa Fe, 
whose life inspired Willa Cather's 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
He likewise is the last living priest 
who served under Denver’s colorful 
pioneer bishop, Joseph P. Mache- 
beuf, who died in 1889. 

Bishop Lamy arrived in the New 
Mexico Territory just in time to pro- 
vide a priest for the Baptism of 
young Garcia. His name was Father 
7 Aquinas Hayes. In 1867, 
when José was eight, Bishop Lamy 
brought a small group of missioners 
into New Mexico. They were led by 
Father Donato M. Gasparzi. Most of 
them were killed in Indian attacks. 
Father Gasparri and a few weary sur- 
vivors at last established a mission at 
Taos. 

Father Gasparri also started a 
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school for boys in Las Vegas, N.M. 
The school was later moved to Den- 
ver, where it became Regis college. 

Bishop Lamy persuaded José to 
leave Taos to attend the school at 
Las Vegas, which was operated by 
Jesuits. When José completed his 
course there the bishop encouraged 
him to continue his studies for the 
priesthood. In 1882, when he was 23, . 
he went north and began studying 
philosophy at Niagara university, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. Two years later, 
he entered the seminary at Montreal 
at the personal request of Bishop 
Lamy. 

“T worked my way through the 
seminary, ” Father Garcia recalls, “by 
planting onions and unloading coal 
cars. I worked plenty!” 

After ordination at Montreal on 
Dec. 17, 1887, the wiry little man 
became assistant pastor in the region 
of Penablanca, N.M. In 1894, he 
received his first full pastorate: a lit- 
tle parish at Costilla, near the north- 
ern border of New Mexico. The par- 
ish had an unglamorous past and 
promised very little for the future. 

Fifteen miles north of him, across 
the Colorado border, was San Luis, 
oldest settlement in Colorado and 
site of the state’s first Catholic 
church. The population of San Luis 
was greater during those pioneer 
years than that of Costilla, Father 
Garcia’s parish. But San Luis had no 
full-time pastor. More and more Fa- 
ther Garcia found himself dividing 
his labors between the Catholics of 
his own parish and those of the Colo- 
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rado community, which was in an- 
other diocese, and, therefore, strictly 
speaking, no concern of his. 

A visit from Bishop Nicholas 
Matz, Colorado’s second bishop, 
changed Father Garcia's life. 

“He came from Denver, and I met 
him at Fort Garland,” Father Garcia 
recalls. “Fort Garland was 34 miles 
away, but that was the nearest the 
railroad came to my parish. 

“It was a bitterly cold, dreary day. 
I wrapped the bishop in a buffalo 
robe and seated him in the back of 
my wagon. 

“Although I did not belong to the 
Colorado diccnse. and was working 
under the Archbishop of Santa Fe, 
I told Bishop Matz that San Luis 
badly needed schools. 

“I said, ‘Bishop, when I die I will 
leave my money and everything else 
I have to build a school for you at 

San Luis.’ 

“Don’t be a hog! Build it now!’ 
Bishop Matz shouted back over the 
squeaking of the wagon wheels. 

“I certainly didn’t want to be a 
hog, so I set out to erect that school 
in Colorado. As soon as the Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe found out what 
I was doing, he told me that since | 
seemed to be so interested in Colo- 
rado, I had better go there to live and 
work.” 

That was 65 years ago. Father 
Garcia has been in Cobrenile ever 
since. 

During the next few months, the 
little priest not only built the school, 
but enlarged the adobe church at 


San Luis. He paid for outlying mis- 
sion chapels until his personal funds 
were almost exhausted. 

He traveled between his missions | 
in a buggy in all kinds of weather. 
In later years, he used a Model T 
Ford. 

The people of San Luis were poor. 
Father Garcia began ranching to 
meet expenses. He had his own cat- 
tle brand: the superimposed letters 
Jsc. 

But he was to outlive his creation. 
Because of rural economic condi- 
tions, the school at San Luis was 
forced to close in 1957, ironically the 
70th anniversary of Father Garcia’s 
ordination. Father Garcia, then 98, 
was visibly hurt. In fact, he vowed 
that with God’s will he would open 
the school again before he died. 

“After more than 30 years, they 
still remember and love him at San 
Luis,” a young friend of the cente- 
narian says. “Whenever | take him 
back there for a visit, the pastor al- 
ways rings the church bells, and a 
huge crowd of people collects to kiss 
Father Garcia’s hand and ask his 
blessing.” 

In 1921, when he was 62, Father 
Garcia started a new assignment. He 
became chaplain of the Mt. San Ra- 
fael hospital in the southern Colo- 
rado city of Trinidad. 

Often during the years since visi- 
tors or newcomers to the hospital 
have been surprised, and sometimes 
aghast, at what are called locally “Fa- 
ther Garcia’s arguments with God.” 
The determined little priest is some- | 
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times observed beating the Commu- 
nion rail with his fists as he whispers 
loudly, “Oh, You must do it! You 
must do it!” On such occasions, a 
friend of his explains, he is simply 
making an earnest plea on behalf of 
some hospital patient. 

At 77, still full of vim, Father Gar- 
cia climbed Fisher peak near Trini- 
dad, a square, castlelike dome of 
sheer rock about 10,500 feet high. 
He was past 90 before he consented 
to ride an elevator from one floor of 
the hospital to another while visiting 
patients. 

“The stairs are nice and wide, and 
besides, there are only three floors,” 
he would insist. “I'll walk. I’m not 
that old.” He also insisted on darn- 
ing his own socks, much to the dis- 
may of the Sisters. 

A life-insurance firm paid him off 
in full when he reached 95. He had 
outlived the company, which had 
changed hands four times since he 
took out his policy. He applied the 
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Peopiep: He bore his sorrows like a 
man; he blamed them on his wife. 
Mary C. Dorsey . . . Human exclama- 
tion point. D. K. Findlay . . . The 
baby’s eyes drooped to three-quarters 
full. Joan Horsley . . . Two pessimists 


source must be given. 
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money toward remodeling and redec- 
orating the hospital chapel, where, 
by that time, he had spent years on 
his knees. 

He finally retired from his duties 
as chaplain on March 1, 1955. He 
was 95, and had served there more 
than 34 years. He still lives in a small 
Ist-floor apartment at the hospital. 

Pope Pius XII bestowed a person- 
al blessing on Father Garcia in No- 
vember, 1957, in recognition of his 
70th anniversary as a priest. The 
Pope presented him with the medal 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

As Father Garcia sat in the hos- 
pital chapel last Oct. 28 a reporter 
came up and knelt beside his rocking 
chair. He whispered the traditional 
question: “What is your recipe for a 
long life, Father?” 

Father Garcia bowed his wrinkled 
head, and smiled. He answered, not 
in a whisper, but in a strong, clear 
voice, “Work hard, son. And put 
your trust in God.” 


meeting to shake heads. Scott Brady 
Blind man questioning the sidewalk 
with his cane. Mary C. Dorsey. 
picturED: Fence barbed with birds. 
P. Engele .. . A carpet that called for 
snowshoes. William Corbin ... The 
wind frisked him to see if he were con- 
cealing any warmth. Mary C. Dorsey 

. Meadows buttered with sunlight. 
Marcia Masters . . . April: the raonth 
of balls—golf, tennis, base, and moth. 
Waverly Avis Karol. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 
Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not ve 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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Getting Under the Earth’s Skin 


The space pioneers will have counterparts 
who explore our planet's depths 





E’RE GOING to bore clear 

through the earth’s crust and 
find out what’s inside. A spectacular 
U.S. project, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, prom- 
ises to sink a hole six miles below 
sea level. Its aim is to reach the 
earth’s mantle, a region of mystery 
that makes up four fifths of the 
world’s bulk, and bring up actual 
samples of the unknown stuff it’s 
made of. 

The record-breaking shaft will be 
bored by a drilling ship in mid- 
ocean. It can be completed within 
four years, and will richly repay its 
$15 million cost in benefits to science 
and industry. Already under way is 
the first practical step; a survey to 
pick the site, according to an Nas 
committee headed by Gordon G. 
Lill, chief of the Geophysics Branch 
of the Office of Naval Research. 

The planners will call their ad- 
venture the Mohole, because its goal 
lies just below the crust-mantle 
boundary, known to earth scientists 
as the Moho. Both are named after 
the Yugoslav discoverer of the 


boundary, Prof. Andrija Mohorovi- 
cic. 

The Mohole will begin at the 
ocean floor, beneath more than two 
miles of sea water. It will penetrate 
a layer of sediment and a thicker one 
of basalt rock. Then, having pierced 
the crust of the earth, it will poke at 
least 100 to 200 feet into the mantle. 

An oil-seeking Texas well recent- 
ly reached a depth of 25,340 feet, 
nearly five miles, the deepest that 
the earth has ever been penetrated. 
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By going just a mile farther down, at 
the right place, the Mohole will add 
far more to our knowledge of the 
earth’s interior. 

There’s a good reason for starting 
the Mohole beneath the ocean. Un- 
der land, the earth’s crust averages 
20 miles thick; under sea, only five 
miles. And seismic studies, which 
provide measurements of thickness, 
have found thin spots that a three- 
and-a-half-mile boring can pierce. 

Drillers will begin operations by 
sinking several practice holes, in 
shallower water and to lesser depths 
than the Mohole. For this they will 
adapt available offshore drilling 
equipment. Then will come the con- 
struction of a built-to-order drilling 
ship, and the reach to the mantle. 

The scene of the great adventure 
will be the largest drilling ship ever 
built. It will be topped by : a towering 
derrick rig. It may dispense with an- 
chors, maneuvering constantly with 
large outboard-type motors to remain 
centered within a 1,000-foot-diame- 
ter ring of marked buoys. This looks 
to the planners like the best way to 
hold the vessel, despite wind and 
current, within a permissible 240- 
foot radius above the hole. 

By remote control the drilling 
crew will set up an advance base of 
operations on the ocean floor. A six- 
sided “landing platform” will be low- 
ered into a shallow borehole and se- 
curely cemented in place. Then a 
drill string extending down from the 
surface, and passing through a cas- 
ing at the platform’s center for guid- 
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ance, will proceed with the boring. 

In this system, already successful 

in drilling oil wells, the drill string 

can be remotely uncoupled and re- 
coupled at sea bottom. Vertical guide 

cables between surface and landing 
platform make the operation pos- 
sible. So the Mohole drilling ship 
can suspend work to flee from a 
storm or to ride one out, leaving the 
lower half of the drill string sticking 
out of the hole, and the guide cables 
marked with buoys. On returning, it 
can quickly make connections again 
and resume drilling. If a drill string 
snaps, the system will easily relocate 
the hole. 

Turning the miles-long drill string 
from the outers to bore the Mohole 
might cause excessive whip and vi- 
bration: So power may be applied at 
the lower end to a turbodrill, which 
is rotated by the flow of drilling fluid 
down the pipe; or to a sound drill, 
vibrated at high frequency by the 
fluid. 

High temperature (expected to 
reach almost 400° F. at the Mohole’s 
bottom, compared with 350° in the 
five-mile Texas well) will raise no 
serious drilling problem. Boreholes 
have been successfully drilled in ab- 
normal heat up to 460°, the temper- 
ature in another Texas shaft which 
has been called the world’s hottest 
well. 

As the Mohole descends, “cores,” 
or cylindrical rock samples, will be 
brought to the surface. Probably 
they will be taken continuously in 
the sediment layer, at intervals in 
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the basalt layer, and continuously in 
the mantle. Planners expect to use a 
method called wire coring. A wire 
lowers a sampling tool down the drill 
pipe and hauls it back with the sam- 
ple, without interrupting the drill- 
ing. 

From its very start, practice holes 
included, the expedition to the man- 
tle will be making thrilling revela- 
tions. 

Marine fossils in the sea-bottom 
sediment may trace back the evolu- 
tion of life to its very beginning on 
earth. Thus far, tools lowered from 
research ships have been able to sam- 
ple only the top 100 feet or so. By 
going all the way through, the Mo- 
hole ‘drilling may bare the whale ex- 
citing story. 

Somewhere below the sediment 
the drillers may find the original sur- 
face of the earth, completely hidden 
today beneath lava-built continents 
or ocean water and ooze. It may be 
pitted with meteoritic craters, and 
resemble the face of the moon. 

The climax will come when the 
Mohole breaches the bottom of the 
crust, and specimens from below 
start coming up. Then the explorers 
will gaze upon chunks of a heavy 
rock, ‘possibly black in color, the first 
samples of the earth’s mantle ever 
seen. 

Will it be some known kind of 
rock? Or will it be something more 
exotic, a weird material created bya 
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pressure 2,000 times as great as in 
our surface world? 

From the subterranean outpost, 
electric wires will bring back direct 
observations of temperature, mag- 
netism, gravity, and every other clue 
the Mohole may contribute to new 
knowledge of the earth’s interior. 

The Mohole may well yield prac- 
tical rewards: new information 
about the origin and extent of petro- 
leum deposits; faster, cheaper, and 
better techniques for deep oil-well 
drilling. Powerful undersea pumps 
and load-handling equipment devel- 
oped for Mohole use may later aid 
in mining the sea for valuable min- 
erals. 

These commercially interesting 
prospects make it unlikely that the 
government will have to foot the 
whole bill for the Mohole project. 
Planners think oil companies and 
other industries will make substan- 
tial contributions. Offers already re- 
ceived include one from General 
Electric to lend $1 million of diesel- 
electric generating equipment. 

The Mohole project may not be 
the only one of its kind afoot. Rus- 
sian scientists, it is reported, say they 
have the needed equipment and that 
they, too, are looking for a favorable 
site. So a dramatic international race 
to the mantle may be shaping up. If 
so, declare the U.S. planners, they'll 
welcome it. The more Moholes the 
better. 


Eiffel tower: The Empire State build- 


ing after taxes. 


Frances Benson. 































faces the muzzle of a gun 


HEN A FELLOW is faced by 

\ \/ armed men, he should have 
his mother around. Three times I 
have looked down the muzzle of a 
gun. The first two times my mother 
was present, and an orderly conclu- 
sion was achieved. In her absence, 
the third time, I handled the business 
so maladroitly that even the police 
got it backwards. 

My mother and I first started gun 

slinging, as it were, in 1922. The 
Irish civil war was in progress. One 
of its victims Cor very likely to be if 
he didn’t look slippy) was my father, 
then a member of the Cosgrave gov- 
ernment. 
He had returned once to our house 
outside Dublin with three bullet 
holes in the back door of his car. He 
was in no mood to share my mother’s 
opinion, aimed at restoring his conf- 
dence, that the Irish Republican 
army had probably mistaken him for 
someone else. So sure was my father 
of their intended target that he had 
covered the three miles home in three 
minutes and gone straight to bed. 

When, therefore, a thunderous 
banging came on the back door a few 
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My Mother and the IRA 


A boy needs his mother when he 





nights later it froze him to his arm- 
chair, in which he had been reading 
the evening paper. My mother went 
to the top of the kitchen stairs to see 
what was afoot. I joined her almost 
immediately, a pale lad of nine, hav- 
ing been roused from my sleep by 
the noise. I had been sleeping badly 
in recent weeks because it was nearly 
Christmas, and my whole soul was 
crying out to take possession of my 
first electric train. 

“It’s all right,” my mother said, 
taking her customary steady view. 
“It’s only some men.” 

We heard the bolts being shot on 
the back door, and then the voice of 
the cook raised in indignant surprise. 
She was a loyal retainer, who had 
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been with the family for some years. 
“It’s youse lot, is it?” she said. “Janey, 
I thought yez wasn’t comin’ till half- 
eleven.” It was, in fact, only 10:15. 

A male voice said peevishly, “Ah, 
don’t be shoutin’,” and then the first 
of the raiders came running up the 
stairs. I had a brief glimpse of a gun, 
then a face masked with a cap and a 
handkerchief. My mother stopped 
him dead. “If there's going to be any 
murder,” she said, “you can get back 
out of that and go home.” 

More masked faces and caps ap- 
peared at the bottom stairs. Queru- 
lous voices arose. “What’s the matter, 
Mick? Get on with it, can’t ya?” But 
Mick was explaining the matter to 
my mother. 

“Nobody’s gettin’ shot, mum. You 
needn’t take on. We've ordhers to 
burn down the house, that’s all.” He 
sounded injured by the false impres- 
sion. 

“You're sure of that?” 
asked him. 

“There'll be nobody shot,” said an- 
other raider impatiently. “Now will 
you stand back owa that an’ let’s get 
on with it. We haven’t all night.” 

My mother remained firm. With 
the first matter settled, she passed to 
others. “What about all my lovely 
books?” she said. “First editions 
signed by Lawrence and Katherine 
Mansheld and Middleton Murry. 

And the pictures—Orpens, Gertlers, 
the little drawings by Augustus 
DOR is 

The raiders, jammed on the stairs, 
were getting hot and angry. “All 


my mother 
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right, all right,” said the first raider! 
“Take out anything you want, but 
hurry up about it.” He turned to the 
men behind, “Who's got the petrol 
an’ the matches?” 
At this point my father appeared 
in the hall, still unsure of his wel- 
come. The raiders appealed to him. 
“Ask your missus to give us a chance, 
sir, will ya? Sure, we're only actin’ 
under ordhers.” 
He took command, in a voice 
slightly higher than normal, advising 
me to wake my sister and put on some 
warm clothes. He then suggested to 
my mother that they should both try 
to save a few personal mementos be- 
fore we all withdrew to safety. 
“And leave,” my mother cried pas- 
sionately, “all the children’s Christ- 
mas toys behind? Certainly not!” 
The possible outcome of the night 
struck home to me for the first time. 
“Me train!” I cried. “Don’t let them 
burn me train!” 
“Of course, they won't,” said my 
mother. She rounded on two of the 
men. “You,” she said, “go to the cup- 
board in the bedroom and bring out 
all the parcels you can find. And 
look out for the doll’s house. It’s 
fragile.” 
They shuffled their feet, deeply 
embarrassed. Several other men were 
throwing petrol around the hall. 
“Well, go on!” my mother shouted at 
them. “And leave your silly guns on 
the table. Nobody’ll touch them 
By the time the first Bis ec of 
flame poured out of the windows she 
had five of the men working for her, 
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running out with armfuls of books 
and pictures, ornaments, and toys. 
They frequently paused to ask w that 
should be salv aged next. “Is the bit 
of a picture in the passage any good, 
mum?” “Is there ere a chance of get- 
tin’ the legs offa the pianna, the way 
we could dhrag it out?” 

When they disappeared into the 
night they left my mother, bathed in 
a light of the flames, standing guard 
over a great heap of treasures in the 
middle of the lawn. She had Orpen’s 
picture under one arm and the little 
drawings by John under the other: a 
clear winner on points. 

Next time it was the ma again. 
My unfortunate father was now off- 
cially on the run. The rest of us, be- 
ing homeless, were staying with my 
mother’s parents. In the middle of 
the night, the caps and the handker- 
chiefs appeared again. 

It turned out that we were sitting 
on a miniature arsenal, not, admit- 
tedly, of the first caliber, but un- 
doubtedly containing weapons of 
war. Once again it was probably the 
domestic staff who provided the link 
between the beleaguered fortress and 
its attackers. As is common in the 
uncertain art of espionage, they had 
considerably exaggerated their re- 
port. 

After 20 minutes in the house the 
IRA were dissatisfied to find them- 
selves in possession of two assegais 
(South African spears), a knobkerrie 
(throwing club), a Gurkha knife, a 
1914 bayonet, and a pith helmet from 
the Boer war, trophies brought home 
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from foreign service by my mother’s 
brothers. The raiders ranged through 
the house, throwing open cupboards 
and peering under beds in search of 
the machine guns and Mills bombs 
promised them by the cook. 

While all this was going on I was 
standing on the rug beside my bed 
with a pillow between my knees, 
placed there by my mother. The 
burning of our house, followed by 
close proximity to my grandmother, 
who was a fast hand with a ruler, had 
brought my nerves to a bad state. 

From the first crash on the back 
door my knees had been knocking to- 
gether so rapidly that they were now 
severely bruised on the inside, mak- 
ing each new percussion an agony. 
The pillow eased things consider- 
ably. 

I was holding it in position when 
a raider burst into the room, waving 
a huge revolver, but I dropped the 
pillow immediately when he shout- 
ed, “Hands up!” The knees started 
rattling again, like castanets. 

My mother went into action. “How 
can he put his hands up?” she shout- 
ed. “Look at his little knees!” She 
slotted the pillow home again into 
position. 

“How dare you frighten the life 
out of a little child!” she cried. At the 
age of nine I was nearly six feet tall, 
but the principle was right. “Give 
him your gun! Let him see it isn’t 
loaded!” 

As usual, the directness of her as- 
sault bewildered the enemy. He was 
a lumpish youth in cap and trench 
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coat, with a dirty hankerchief over 
his face. 

He became placatory. “I wouldn’t 
frighten the little fella, mum. 
A’course it’s not loaded. Amn’t I only 
afther findin’ it down below.” 

My mother pounced upon this in- 
formation. “That’s Malcolm’s revolv- 
er,” she cried. “Put it back where you 
found it! Didn’t he risk his life with 
it, defending you and all the other 
hooligans like you from the Ger- 
mans?” 

“Put it back, mum?” The proposi- 
tion staggered him. “I can’t do that, 
mum. Sure, the commandant’] kill 
me.” 

My mother snatched the gun out 
of his hand. “Let him hold it, any- 
way,” she cried. “I’m not going to 
have any child of mine having night- 
mares over a filthy, silly revolver.” 
She thrust it into my hand. 

I didn’t want it at all. I dropped it 
on the floor with the pillow on top 
of it. 

There was a hoarse shout from 
downstairs: “Christy, come on owa 
that, willya! There’s nothin’ more 
here.” 

Christy made a move towards the 
gun. My mother put her foot on it. 
They faced one another for a mo- 
ment. “You'll be hearin’ more of 
this,” said Christy unconvincingly. 
Then he turned and ran. 

My mother put me back to bed, 
then picked up the revolver and 
threw it into the cupboard. “Filthy, 
silly things,” she said. “Don’t you 
ever have anything to do with them.” 


I had no difficulty following that 
advice over the next 30 years, until I 
suddenly found myself staring down 
the barrel of a Mauser in a public 
house, with no mother to guide me, 
on a night of impenetrable fog. 

I had gone down to a public house 
called the Prospect of Whitby, at 
Wapping in East London, to write a 
news story about one of its regular 
patrons, a character known as Pros- 
pect Jock, who allowed customers to 
sign their names on his white suit. 
After a vague interview with Jock 
(who could analyze his curious ac- 
tivities no more deeply than “a bit 
o’sport”) I fell into conversation with 
the landlord, Mr. Broadbent. 

I had my wife with me. We were 
still there at midnight when a man 
in a black hat, with a red muffler 
over his face, came rushing up the 
stairs, waving a gun. 

Mr. Broadbent had been talking 
for some time about the murky, early 
history of Wapping, and the glamour 
it lent to the present charms of his 
pub. When the figure in the red 
muffler appeared I immediately as- 
sumed that he had been hired by Mr. 
Broadbent, in the interests of pub- 
licity, to present a masquerade of the 
bad old days. 

If my mother had been there she 
would have cut the proceedings short 
by telling the gunman to do the 
washing up, or get us a round of 
drinks, but I was on my own. 

I intended to say, “Come off it, old 
boy, who do you think you’re”—but 
before I could speak a word the man 





MY MOTHER 





in the muffler seized me by the coat, 
hit me on the head with his gun, and 
threw me down a whole flight of 
stairs into the public bar. 

I think that I became unconscious 
while bouncing down the stairs, 
though more from fear than from the 
actual blow. When I came to I found 
the floor of the bar littered with the 
bodies of people whom I had last 
seen upstairs in the restaurant. They 
included Captain Cunningham, an 
oyster-bar proprietor, and his guests, 
who had been dining at another 
table. They weren’t dead, but were 
acting under the orders of three men 
who were stamping about with 
blackjacks, telling them to keep their 
heads down 

I found an empty space, and an- 
other one for my wife. | asked one of 
the gangsters if we could sit rather 
than lie. We were wearing our best 
clothes, and the floor was dirty. He 
replied by holding his blackjack di- 
rectly beneath my nose. 

They worked swiftly, smashing 
the cash registers and filling baskets 
with the loose change. The man in 
the red muffler threatened Mr. 
Broadbent with death if he didn’t 
open the safe. Mr. Broadbent oblig- 
ed. The guests on the floor were in- 
vited to unload their valuables. Ten 
minutes later the men were gone. 

I wish it had been my mother who 
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When a man says he 


he’s probably had it. 
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had taken charge of the investigation, 
instead of Scotland Yard. She would 
certainly have been able to prevent 
my identifyi ing the wrong man, put- 
ting him in jail for three 1 weeks, and 
subsequently having to make a pub- 
lic apology from the witness box. 

She might also have been able to 
prevent my wife from saying, in her 
evidence, that the bracelet of which 
she had been robbed “couldn't have 
cost more than £2 because my hus- 
band gave it to me for Christmas.” 

She could also have induced me to 
out my personal loss higher than five 
shillings. While it was true, it stood 
up badly in a list beginning: Wm. 
Broadbent, £2,500; Captain Cun- 
ningham, £75, etc. 

She could also have been there to 
put another pillow between my knees 
when I discovered that the man in 
the red muffler, who had hit me with 
his gun, was Scarface Nobby Saund- 
ers, on the run from Parkhurst jail. 
Ten days after dealing with me, he 
shot a policeman and got a life sen- 
tence in Dartmoor. 

If I had known that it was Scarface 
Saunders who was rushing up the 
stairs at me, I would not have risen 
to my feet to ask him to come off it. 
I'd have jumped out the window. 

But there, it’s what I always say. 
When the old equalizers come out, 
every boy needs his mother around. 


Charles Ruffing. 





By Evelyn MacLaren Venables 


Condensed from the 


Chicago ‘ 


‘Sunday Tribune’’* 





Kids and Dollars an 


Before you start worrying or regretting, 


remember it’s only nioney 


OUR CHILD means the world to 
you, of course; even in actual 
dollar value he’s probably worth 
much more than you have ever stop- 
ped to calculate. By the time he’s 18 
he will have cost you well over $21,- 
000. When he’s through college the 
figure will be close to $30,000. 
Naturally, the costs vary with in- 
come. These figures are based on an 


average income of $6,200 a year. 
They are computed at current prices 


and are statistical averages. They 
won't be the same for any two fami- 
lies. 

The most expensive single item is 
bringing a child into the world. This 
runs at about $525, and it makes the 
first year of his life the most costly 
of any year up to the age of 18. 

The doctor who delivers him col- 
lects $150 Cless if he’s a general “a 
titioner), and the hospital bill i 
$225. A complicated delivery runs 
the bill $100 higher or more. In- 
surance may cut the hospital bill by 
$75 or it may cover the whole 
amount, depending on what kind 
you have, but you still have to figure 
*435 N. ll. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Nov. 
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the cost of the premiums. Help 
around the house after you are home, 
even if it’s grandma, will cost $125, 
and you will already have spent $25 
or more on infant clothes. There is 
the bassinet or crib to buy, baby 
bath, playpen, stroller, toys—and 
plenty of diapers. 

Year 1 ends at a total of $1,440. 
But his 2nd year will be his least 
expensive, $912, because most of the 
infant shots are taken care of. Total 
at two years of age: $2,352. Years 2 
to 4 he costs $246 a year to feed; 


COSTLY KIDS 
Being born 
Food to 18 
Clothing to 18 
Medical care 
College 


Total C062. .-<enoccs<eo0-e $29,204 


1959. © 1959 by the Chicago Tribune, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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HOW THE 
TOTAL GROWS 


$ 1,440 


Year 20 (2 yrs. college) 25.204 
Year 22 (4 yrs. college) 29,204 














years 4 to 6, $278 a year. His annual 
clothing expense from age two to six 
will be $79. This is the time when 
grocery bills for boys begin to run 
higher; at the age of seven his will 
be $85 higher than hers. On the 
other hand, it won't be long before 
daughter's clothing bill jumps ahead 
of his. 

The doctor is still a member of 
the family, more or less; he gets 
from $50 to $75 a year for treating 
cuts, bruises, and childhood diseases. 
At six years of age your accumu- 
lated spending i is $6, 288. When the 
youngster goes to school the budget 
goes along—but not without a strug- 
gle. B onks. supplies, and hot lunchies 
are minor items; growing makes the 
biggest change. Clothing alone runs 
$115. 

At seven you find Sonny has cost 
you $7,290, and slightly more if he’s 
in a parochial school. 

Growing takes fuel: $365 worth 
of groceries a year. By the time he is 


eight the total budget hits $8,400. 
Haircuts are on the upgrade; so are 
baseballs and shoes. When Junior 
gets to high school, suits, first for- 
mals, extra sweaters, and so on, are 
part of the game, and your accumu- 
lated spending is $14,400. Now there 
are bigger allowances for parties and 
dates. 

From 13 to 16 he eats up $482 
a year and from 16 to 18, $492 an- 
nually. His clothing runs $205 a 
year between 15 and 18; hers will 
be more. His total cost by the time 
he’s 18: $21,204. 

The cost of college is full of vari- 
ables. It runs a little or a lot, depend- 
ing on whether he goes to an 
expensive private school, a state uni- 
versity, or a free city college, and on 
whether he spends only for neces- 
sities. Probably, though, his bill for 
those four years will run about 
$8,000. 

And if you’re in a counting mood 
as he goes by i in cap and gown, you'll 
find Iie total cost has hess $29,204. 
But you’ve paid as you’ve gone, and 
somehow you've made it. Seeing him 
grown, you're too misty eyed to care 
what it cost. 


| ~=WHAT HE COSTS 
IN GROCERIES 


Year 
Year 
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By Leo J. Trese 
Condensed from “This Week”* 





Praise is good schooling 


A child who is never commended will 


never come to believe in his own worth 


“¢\NE OF THE FINEST preventatives 

C I know of for juvenile delin- 
quency is a pat on the back, admin- 
istered frequently. This I have 
learned from my dealings with 160 
troubled daughters, ranging in age 
from 12 to 18 years. They have come 
to me from juvenile courts, social 
agencies, distracted parents. 

Legally they are juvenile delin- 
quents. Psychologists describe them 
more accurately as socially malad- 
justed children. They are youngsters 
who feel beaten by life before life 
has well begun. 

Chronic truancy from school and 
home, incorrigible disobedience, 
sexual misbehavior—it is some such 
problem that has brought these girls 
to our treatment school for emotion- 
ally handicapped adolescents. 

Inner conflicts which have trig- 
gered their misconduct stem from a 
variety of causes. Two thirds of the 
girls come from homes broken by 
divorce and complicated by step-par- 
ents. Two thirds also have at least 
one parent who is a problem drinker. 
Their families have moved often, an 
average of seven times for each girl, 


with consequent lack of enduring 
friendships in neighborhood and 
school. 

Day by day they come to my office 
in a steady procession. As they dis- 
cuss their fears and anxieties, I find 
that many of the girls have one 
trouble in common: strong negative 
feelings concerning themselves. 
They suffer from a sense of personal 
unworthiness, a conviction of their 
own incapacity for any kind of suc- 
cess. From early childhood they have 
been subjected to much criticism 
and slight praise. They have been 
conditioned to personal failure. 

Neither I nor the Good Shepherd 


Sisters who conduct our school can 





Father Trese, widely known as an 
author of books and as columnist for 
the Catholic press, is also chaplain 
of Vista Maria school, girls’ protec- 
tive school in Detroit. 


*485 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. Oct. 25, 1959. © 1959 by United Newspapers Magazine 
Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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wholly undo the effects of parental 
failure in the lives of these children. 
But I can appeal to other parents. 

The appeal is a simple one: praise 
your child! As a parent, your attitude 
towards him is the mirror in which 
he sees himself. For his emotional 
health, he must see a favorable image 
there. Your frequent commendation 
will instill in him feelings of self- 
worthiness and self-confidence. 

Praise is elementary in child train- 
ing; yet even well-meaning parents 
can make mistakes about it. Listen 
to 15-year-old Sandy as she sits by 
my desk, weeping into a wad of tis- 
sue: “I guess I’m just no good. I'll 
never amount to anything. I say to 
myself, ‘What's the use of living?’ ” 

Sandy’s father is a stern man of 
rigid standards, her mother passively 
acquiescent to him. From infancy, 
every least deviation in Sandy’s be- 
havior has been noted and con- 
demned. The girl cannot recall ever 
having heard a word of praise for 
anything she has done. 

Or consider Jean. At 14 she is ex- 
cessively timorous, quick to tears. “I 
just know I’m going to mess things 
up before I even start,” she confess- 
es. “I never could do anything right.” 

Jean’s mother is a good woman 
but a “no-nonsense” type, deter- 
mined not to spoil her children. She 
criticizes their mistakes freely, but 
gives them no praise. “A child is sup- 
posed to do what's right,” she says, 
“so why flatter her for it?” 

Child training inevitably calls for 
a certain amount of criticism. You 


must help your child to discipline 
his natural willfulness and to grow 
gradually from impulsive to reasoned 
behavior. Every criticism, however, 
should be offset by commendations. 
From a wise parent praise will not 
be limited to spectacular successes. 
Aware of a child’s need for defense 
against his feelings of insecurity, 
you will speak an approving word 
even in situations that may seem ri- 
diculously unimportant. 

A child should come in when 
called. But “You’re a good boy to 
come in when I call you” will not be 
wasted words. A child should hang 
up her coat, of course, but “I’m 
proud of you, Peggy, for being so 
neat” will leave its trace, however 
tiny, in the child’s mind. 

You will be quick, too, to respond 
to a child’s need for reassurance in 
particular areas. If plain little 
Sharon says, longingly, “I wish I 
was pretty like Mary Jones,” you 
will not answer, “Never mind, dear; 
you're a good girl, and that’s what 
counts.” At the moment, Sharon is 
worried about her looks, and good- 
ness is irrelevant. Your better answer 
will be, “My dear, you are pretty. 
There are a hundred different kinds 
of beauty. Mary has one kind, you 
have another.” 

When Harry brings home a report 
card of C’s except for his A in effort, 
you will be too sensitive to his need 
to take the report casually. Your 
warm approval will express itself as 
you say, “Harry, I’m proud of you. 
When you're doing your best, the 
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difference between a C and an A 
is really quite small. Keep up the 
good work.” 

As an intelligent parent you will 
be careful, too, never to magnify 
single acts of behavior into general 
character defects. In a moment of 
impatience it is easy to say, “Oh, 
Terry! You’re such a clumsy boy,” 
or “Patty, what am I going to do 
with such a stupid little girl!” Yet, 
such judgments may register per- 
manently in a child’s active mind. 

It is your generous and repeated 
praise that will help your child to 
achieve emotional maturity. He will 
grow into adulthood with confi- 
dence in himself. He will be at ease 
in new situations and in strange 
groups. Convinced of his own per- 
sonal worth, he will meet new chal- 


IN OUR HOUSE 


lenges with a spirit of adventure. 

Provided that you avoid compari- 
sons, you need never fear that praise 
will make your child conceited. Ad- 
mittedly it could be harmful to tell 
a child, “You are prettier than Lin- 
da” or “You are smarter than Peter.” 
In developing his personality a child 
should be competing with himself 
and his own potential, not with oth- 
er children. 

But aside from this error, praise 
will not engender conceit. It is more 
likely to be the underpraised child, 
defending himself against subcon- 
scious feelings of inferiority who 
will become the conceited adult. 

So praise your child. Commend 
without stint all that is good in him. 
Under your voiced approval your 
child will really grow up. 


I was scolding our three-year-old, Stephen Mark. I became quite upset, shaking 
my finger at him, and trying hard to make an impression. When I stopped for a 
moment to catch my breath, he looked me in the eyes, and said gently, “Now 


look, mommie, we've got to be friends. We've got to live together.” 
Mrs. Jack McAuliff. 


A woman I met at a gathering was so quietly serene and so lovely to look at that 
I was surprised to learn she is the mother of seven children, the youngest just 
three years old. When two of her girls joined us, both about 12, I remarked that 
it must have been hard having them so close together. 

“Not at all,” she said. “We adopted Joanie two years ago.” 

“Good heavens!” I burst out. “Didn’t you have enough of your own?” 

“Yes, of course,” she said. “But Joanie had no one at all.” 


John Adams. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House, 
$20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowl- 
edged or returned.] 
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Louisville: the Gracious Tradition 


Her colonels wear modern business suits and 
are surprisingly short on Southern drawl 


OME PEOPLE think of Louisville, 
Ky., as a city composed mainly 
of beautiful women, fast horses and 
drawling Kentucky colonels. No 
Louisv lien would deny that his city 
has these three elements in abund- 
ance. He’s proud of them. But he will 
boast, also, of schools and churches, 
and he will point to bustling plants 
pouring out gargantuan quantities of 
cigarettes, home appliances, cars, 
farm equipment, and—of course— 
bourbon whisky. 
The Ohio river city that forms the 
gateway to the South has worked out 
a pleasant harmony of men and ma- 
chines. Barry ‘Bingham, editor-in- 
chief of the Louisville Times and 
Courier Journal, summarizes Louis- 
ville’s 20th-century character: “The 
city, for all its growth, remains as 
always a place where people lay more 
stress on living than on money, 
where hospitality is an ever green 
tradition, and where progress is 
closely linked with the pursuit of 
happiness.” 
The Kentucky colonel is an in- 
eradicable symbol. The colonel is a 


The Daniel Boone statue in Chero- 
kee park recalls the days when Ken- 
tucky was a “dark and bloody ground.” 


43 





constant reminder that the easygoing 
grace and good manners of he Old 
South must be kept alive. He is a 
reminder, too, that the city must al- 
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ways be on its guard against deca- 
dence. 

The 1959 variety of colonel bears 
little resemblance to his prototype in 
swallow-tailed coat, string tie, broad- 
brimmed fedora, and elegant white 
beard, regularly seen in advertise- 
ments. The abundant colonels of to- 
day (Kentucky governors commis- 
sion many each term) are usually 
civic or political leaders dressed 
in conservative business suits, and 
are surprisingly short on Southern 
drawl. 

The dominant influence on Louis- 
ville since that dismal May day in 
1778 when explorer George Rogers 
Clark landed a weary band of ‘sol- 
diers and settlers on muddy Corn 
island has been the Ohio river. It 
forms the city’s northern and west- 
ern boundaries as it sweeps on to the 
Mississippi. The river is responsible 
for the city’s growth and prosperity. 

Clark’s dispirited group had 
moved to an Indian-proof fort at the 
present city site by Christmas, 1778. 
The little v ‘illage was incorporated by 
the Virginia legislature (Kentucky 
was not then a state) in 1780, Louis- 
ville was named for King Louis XVI 
of France, then active in the cause 
of the American Revolution. 

3y 1808, when what is now the 
Archdiocese of Louisville was estab- 
lished at Bardstown, Ky., 40 miles 
to the south, the town was booming 
with river commerce. 

The city’s location was dictated by 
the “falls of the Ohio,” two miles of 
treacherous, rocky rapids, The rapids 
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drop about 30 feet in gradual stages 
and form the only big impediment to 
traffic in the 980 miles of river from 
Pittsburgh to the Mississippi. They 
made portages necessary, except 
when flood-stage water allowed 
boats to pass safely over the rocks. 
The town prospered as a natural 
river port. 

Some $52 million is now being 
spent on expansion of the river locks 
to more than double the size of the 
old Portland canal. The canal has 
been a bottleneck to constantly in- 
creasing barge traffic. River com- 
merce flowing past Louisville is 
expected to hit 150 million tons an- 
nually by 1963. 

Powerful diesel towboats pushing 
half-mile-long strings of barges have 
replaced the picturesque stern-wheel- 
ers. But the river, with its constant 
flow of tows and pleasure boats, is a 
colorful sight for tourists driving 
along mansion-lined River road. 

Louisville is an interesting study 
in contrasts. The spire shadows of 
the Cathedral of the Assumption 
(1849) can almost reach the new 
black and white contemporary Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank building a half 
block away. Century-old business 
buildings in blocks near the river 
give way to gleaming modern fagades 
of establishments farther downtown. 

The stately Pendennis club for 
men of means is only a few steps 
away from bustling 4th St. The 
club’s excellent food, warm South- 
ern hospitality, and restful quiet 
make it seem a world apart. 
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The business district is getting a 
homey touch these days. Civic and 
political leaders are trying to prevent 
the blight that strikes other cities 
when downtown businesses move 
to outlying shopping centers. They 
are considering turning sections of 
streets into restful, landscaped malls 
free of traffic danger and noise. 
Street-light poles have been painted 
robin’s-egg blue, and wastebaskets in 
bright pastel colors have been set on 
corners. Small evergreen trees plant- 
ed in wooden boxes have been placed 
along 4th St., the main business 
artery. 

The first Catholic church was 


erected in Louisville in 1811, five 
years before the cornerstone was laid 
for the cathedral at Bardstown. 
The original missionaries considered 
Louisville “a wicked city where there 
is much trade and wickedness . . . 
few Confessions heard, but plenty 
of curses uttered.” 

The Bardstown diocese was first 
ruled over by Bishop Benedict 
Joseph Flaget. His spiritual jurisdic- 
tion originally included the entire 
“West and Northwest” and was sec- 
ond in number of Catholics to the 
Diocese of Baltimore. The diocese 
was established 35 years before the 
beginning of the Chicago diocese. 


For a few hours every spring, Churchill Downs becomes 





the most exciting spot in the U.S. 
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Flaget, a backwoods bishop, said 
Mass in log chapels, wore homespun 
vestments, and set a rugged example 
of dedication for later generations. 
At the age of 80 he rode horseback 
600 miles visiting all the parishes of 
his diocese. 

Louisville’s growth and its impor- 
tance in the settlement of the West, 
plus the great numbers of German 
and Irish Catholic immigrants flood- 
ing into the city, brought about 
transfer of the see from Bardstown 
in 1841. 

Today the population of the Louis- 
ville metropolitan area is 736,000. 
The city is 33% Catholic. An in- 
crease of 13% in the Catholic popu- 
lation during the last ten years has 
been due to the increased birth rate 


Bellarmine college for men was founded only ten years ago. 
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and an influx of Catholics from the 
East. 

Throughout its 180-year history, 
Louisville by temperament has been 
a Southern city, even though geo- 
graphically it appears to be Middle 
West. Local citizens proudly point 
out that Louisville was the first 
Southern city to integrate its public 
schools. This took place in 1956. 

The pattern for tranquil desegre- 
gation had been set earlier by Catho- 
lics. In 1910, St. Ann’s church had 
a mixed Negro and white congrega- 
tion. Bellarmine college for men was 
established in 1950 as an integrated 
institution. At that time two other 
Catholic colleges in Louisville, Naz- 
areth and Ursuline colleges for wom- 
en, joined Bellarmine in public 
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announcement of an_ integration 
policy. One year before public- 
school integration, Catholic elemen- 
tary schools enrolled Negro pupils. 

A Protestant civic leader com- 
mented recently, “We had no trouble 
integrating here because the Catho- 
lics had proved to the community it 
could be done.” 

About 50,000 students now attend 
131 Catholic schools, colleges, and 
seminaries in the archdiocese. The 
bulk of the student population 
Cabout 43,000) attend institutions in 
Louisville and suburban Jefferson 
county. 

Bishop Flaget’s successor, Bishop 
Martin John Spalding, brought 
rapid expansion of the parochial- 
school system. A historian has ob- 
served, “Remarkable progress was 
made in Catholic education in Ken- 
tucky two generations before public 
schools were inaugurated.” Prelates 
following Bishop Spalding con- 
tinued the emphasis on education. 
In the last ten years, under Arch- 
bishop John A. Floersh, 46 new 
school buildings have been added in 
Louisville and Jefferson county, at 
a cost of more than $13 million. 
Archbishop Floersh became Bishop 
of Louisville in 1924, archbishop in 
1937. 

The community also has the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, the oldest 
city university in the U.S. It was 
founded in 1789. 

The best known Louisville insti- 
tution is the Kentucky Derby. Each 
year in May the one-day sports 
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classic attracts about 100,000 to his- 
toric Churchill Downs, only a few 
blocks south of the business district. 

The derby is an electrifying social 
phenomenon. It brings about a city- 
wide transformation for a week or 
ten days before the race. World prob- 
lems get pushed into a remote corner 
by endless, involved discussions 
throughout the city on track con- 
ditions, past performances, and the 


The cornerstone of the 
Cathedral of the Assumption 
was laid Aug. 15, 1849. 
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unpredictability of three-year- -old 
horses. Society is at its busiest dur- 
ing Derby Week, with balls, dinners, 
and cocktail parties. Those who can’t 
get to the track have “Derby parties” 
at home and watch the race on TV. 

The mile-and-a-quarter “Run for 
the Roses” by the world’s fastest 
horses has been held without inter- 
ruption since 1875. It has defied the 
disastrous flood of 1937, wars, and 
Kentucky's own brand of unpredict- 
able politics. 

Humorist Irvin S. Cobb once said, 
“You ain’t never been nowhere, and 
you ain’t never seen nothin’, until 
you go to Kentucky and with your 
own eyes behold a Kentucky derby.’ ‘s 

Whisky making is as much a part 
of the Louisville. tradition as thor- 
oughbred-horse racing. Ten distil- 
leries are located in the Louisville 
area. By 1985 Kentucky is expected 
to be producing 90% of the world’s 
whisky, instead of the present 75% 
Evan Williams is credited with ile 
ing the first corn whisky, forerunner 
of bourbon, in Louisville in 1783. 

From the days when Indians 
roamed “the dark and_ bloody 
ground,” Kentucky has been asso- 
ciated with tobacco. Fifteen leading 
brands of cigarettes are manufac- 
tured in Louisville, accounting for 
one fourth of the nation’s output. 
About 100 billion cigarettes were 
produced there in 1958. Total cig- 
arette-stamp taxes collected by the 
Federal Revenue service’s Louisville 
ofice was $349,731,000. 


Tours of distilleries and cigarette 


plants are popular with visitors. And 
the city is within easy driving dis- 
tance of many other attractions. 

The beautiful white-fenced horse 
farms in the Blue Grass country 
around Lexington are only 60 miles 
away. The sprawling Army Arm- 
or center at Fort Knox, the U.S. 
gold depository, is 40 miles to the 
south. My Old Kentucky Home, the 
Rowan family mansion where Ste- 
phen Foster wrote some of his songs, 
is a half hour’s drive away. The 
cathedrals at Louisville and Bards- 
town and the Trappist monastery at 
Gethsemani, Ky., are a few of the 
Catholic institutions visitors like to 
see. 

A new and unusual tourist stop 
is Farmington, the ancestral Speed 
home in Louisville, recently opened 
to the public. Abraham Lincoln 
spent three weeks there in 1841 
when he was weary and discouraged. 
His return to his native Kentucky 
at the age of 32 had special signiff- 
cance. During the visit, his friend 
Joshua Speed encouraged him to 
marry Mary Todd of Lexington. 
And on his return trip from Louis- 
ville to Springfield, IIl., Lincoln saw 
slaves herded aboard his boat: a 
miserable scene still fixed in his 
memory when he signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

Louisville had close ties with other 
famous Americans. Daniel Boone 
was in and out of the city many 
times during his eventful journeys, 
and many of his ancestors are buried 
in the area. Before John James Aud- 
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ubon became famous as an ornitholo- 
gist and painter, he operated a 
general store in Louisville. His deep 
love of nature was handed down to 
other Louisvillians. The city today 
is studded with beautiful parks. Ad- 
joining Seneca and Cherokee parks 
cover almost 700 acres. They are 
within 20 blocks of the downtown 
section. 

The adventures and misadven- 
tures of dynamite-fisted Mike Fink, 
a keelboater of the late 1790’s and 
early 1800's, have been popularized 
by Walt Disney. Mike’s name was 
well known in Louisville during 
that boisterous era. 

Practically all of the great base- 
ball stars of this century have stopped 
in Louisville to give specifications 
for bats. The Hillerich and Bradsby 
Co. developed the Louisville Slug- 
ger, a byword with major leaguers 
and little leaguers too. 

The firm originally was engaged in 
wood turning, and got into the bat 
business by accident. In 1884, Louis- 
ville’s most prominent slugger, Pete 


(the Old Gladiator) Browning broke 


his favorite bat. J. A. Hillerich, an 
avid fan, made Pete a new one. 
Browning got three straight hits with 
the bat, and the business was born. 

On one of Babe Ruth’s visits, Hil- 
lerich asked the Sultan of Swat how 
he liked his new custom-made bats. 
Babe spoke contemptuously of them 
But he kept them anyway. And those 
were the bats he used the season he 
hit his record 60 home runs. 

Lousiville has made its mark in 
many fields. But nowhere has its in- 
fluence been as far-reaching as in 
the development of the Church in 
America. In a new history of the 
diocese Father Jeremiah Smith, of 
Bellarmine college, says, “Bishop 
Flaget helped fashion the dioceses 
of Cincinnati Detroit, Vincennes, 
St. Louis, and Nashville. His diocese 
was the proving ground for many em- 
inent ecclesiastics, supplying more 
bishops for the infant Church than 
any other see except that of Balti- 
more.” Father Smith calls Marion 
county, original home county of the 
Louisville archdiocese, the cradle of 
the Church in the West. 


Ss 


EN RAPPORT 


During a murder trial in an Arkansas courtroom, the prosecuting attorney was 
questioning a witness. The man was pe rfectly cooperative, but kept addressing 
his answers to the attorney himself. The prosecutor instructed him to speak to 


the jury. 


The witness looked the jurors over one by one and nodded affably. 


he said. 


“Howdy!” 


Ernest Blevins. 








The Population Blessing 


Interview with Colin Clark 
Condensed from “The Sign’’* 





That “explosion” may be God's 


instrument for bringing a change 


for the better 


\\. s an authority on population, 
[=\ Mr. Clark, are you concerned 
about the population “problem” in 

the world today? 

Yes. There is a world- population 
problem. But I think that it is being 
greatly exaggerated, especially when 
it comes to those dismal forecasts 
about the future. 


The rapidly growing world popu- 
lation has provoked cries of alarm 
from many quarters, Some scientists 
and even some religious leaders are 
uttering grave warnings about the 
limitation of the earth’s resources 
and appealing to people to cut down 
the increase in the population. 

Much of this talk seems to border 
on hysteria. 


You aren’t worried, then? 
I am concerned about it. Yet I am 
glad that the problem exists. 


Why? 
Because solving the problem will 
make it necessary yu growing popu- 





lations to improve their economies. 
That will give richer opportunities 
for the development of a fuller life. 
History shows that population 
growth has been a major stimulus to 
human progress in industry, technol- 
ogy, agriculture, immigration, ex- 
ploration, political maturity, and 
general culture. Human _ nature 
tends to be conservative. It doesn’t 
like to move unless it’s pushed. As 
they say, necessity is the mother of 
invention. 





Colin Grant Clark, who holds the 
Master's degree from both Oxford | 
and Cambridge universities, is direc- 
tor of the Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Economics at Oxford. 
He is also a Fellow of the Econo- 
metric society of Great Britain. He 
has served as visiting lecturer in 
economics at several universities 
throughout the world. 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. February, 1960. © 1960 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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You are a demographer; could you 
explain what a demographer does? 

He deals with “vital statistics”: 
birth, life, and death; population 
growth and decline; and the capacity 
of a given area of earth to sustain the 
lives of a given number of people. In 
reaching his conclusions, the demog- 
rapher must necessarily use mathe- 
matical methods of analy sis. He must 
also consider the results of scientific 
research in chemistry, biology, and 
medicine; economics, agriculture, 
and technology. He must be familiar 
with migratory movements as well 
as political and cultural forces. His 
conclusions, admittedly, often lack 
the certitudes of strict sciences like 
mathematics, metaphysics, and the- 
ology. 


Why does a demographer need to 
know something about medicine? 

Anyone who carefully reads such 

: book as Josue De Castro’s The 
anaes of Hunger will see why. 
Hunger is a physiological subject. 
De Castro tries to prove that a popu- 
lation which has a diet Jow in animal 
protein will thereby become more 
reproductive because of increased 
fertility. He concludes from this that 
underdeveloped and undernourished 
countries will breed larger families 
than economically well-off countries. 
I am always wary of such oversimple 
theories. De Castro needs to know 
more about medicine and history. 


What are the results of your own 
research? 


I have found no evidence that nat- 
ural human fertility rises with un- 
dernourishment. If not impeded, the 
probability of conception in fertile 
human couples averages .1% per 
menstrual cycle. The proportion of 
infertility rises rapidly from age 25 
onward. Infertility at any given age 
seems to be greater among colored 
than among white races. 

The probability of conception, all 
factors considered, implies the birth 
of a child for every two-and-a-half 
years of married life, if conception is 
not impeded. Assuming that infer- 
tility begins, on the average, 20 years 
after marriage, we would expect 
eight children from such marriages. 
This rate is found among those few 
Irish women who, young them- 
selves, marry young husbands. Six 
or seven children are found among 
primitive nomadic marriages and 
among peasant populations in Asia 
and Latin America. 

Considerably lower figures are 
found in Africa, where the percent- 
age of infertility is unaccountably 
high. The highest total fertility ever 
recorded was ten children among the 
early French-Canadian settlers. Evi- 
dence from India indicates that mar- 
riage below the age of 17 tends, in 
the long run, to reduce rather than 
to increase total fertility. 


But whatever the reasons, the hu- 
man population does appear to be 
increasing considerably today? 

Yes. But that is not because fertil- 
ity itself has increased. Rather, con- 
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ditions favorable to population 
growth have developed. The present 
world average rate of population in- 
crease is 142% a year, against 1% in 
the 19th century. From approximate 
figures of world population, we de- 
duce only .05% a year increase be- 
tween the Ist and 17th centuries. 
From the beginning of the human 
race to the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, we deduce .005% a year. 

In a settled, peasant community 
today, population increases at the 
rate of about 42% a year, but only as 
long as there are no widespread epi- 
demics, and public peace and order 
are preserved. For thousands of 
years, India and China were slowly 
building up populations and then 
losing most of them again in recur- 
ring periods of war and disorder. 

In Europe, where “total fertility” 
may have been reduced to five chil- 
dren by the custom of later marriage, 
population growth was slow. France, 
like the rest of Europe, suffered from 
the Black Death and then later suf- 
fered greatly from the 100 Years’ 
War. So in France, the population 
level of the 14th century was not re- 
gained until the 18th. Egypt and 
many other regions in the Middle 
East had smaller populations in the 
19th century than in the century be- 
fore Christ. 

Sustained growth of population at 
the rate of 1% a year or more began 
in the British Isles and in Scandina- 
via with the improvement of medical 
knowledge in the late 18th century. 


That growth rate was achieved in 


China when the Manchu dynasty 
established peace and order in the 
17th century. The 1% rate began in 
India with the establishment of the 
British Empire. This 1% increase did 
not begin in Latin America until the 
19th century, and in Africa not until 
the 20th century. 

There is an important difference 
between a people’s fertility and 
growth of population. Today, immu- 
nization to disease, vaccination, sulfa 
drugs, and other medical remedies; 
increased knowledge of hygiene, 
control of disease by ppr and other 
chemicals; control of famines and 
floods—all these factors have com- 
bined to lengthen life and to allow 
a greater growth rate of population. 


In a recent article in the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” Frank W. Notestein, 
president of the Population council, 
declared that “we teeter on the brink 
of self-destruction by allowing popu- 
lation growth to outstrip economic 
advance.” Do you agree? 

I know Professor Notestein very 
well and I like him very much. But 
his knowledge of agriculture is lim- 
ited. Most demographers know little 
about economics. 


You don’t think, then, that popu- 
lation growth is outstripping eco- 
nomic advance? 

I know of very few areas in the 
world where this is so. There are 
rare exceptions, as in Burma and In- 
donesia, where political instability 
and wars have upset all normal con- | 
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ditions of life, and where (although 
we do not accurately know) popula- 
tion growth probably stopped while 
the period of disorder prevailed. 


How, then, do you account for the 
fact that two thirds of the world suf- 
fers from hunger and undernourish- 
ment? 

That is not a fact. I know that fig- 
ure is frequently quoted. It’s been 
said so often that everyone believes 

The Food Research institute of 
Stanford university did an interest- 
ing bit of detective work to check up 
on it. They traced it back to the Food 
and Agriculture organization, which 
quoted Lord Boyd-Orr, chancellor of 
the University of Glasgow. I’ve 
known him for a long time. His high 
figure about two thirds of the human 
race suffering from hunger and un- 
dernourishment is simply an error 
which resulted when he inadvertent- 
ly mixed up two columns of his sta- 
tistical tables. 


Is the figure greatly exaggerated? 

Certainly. In the sense af an ac- 
tual shortage of calories, there is no 
part of the world that is constantly 
hungry. You do get intermittent lo- 
cal calorie shortages in many parts 
of Asia. It is only fair to add that a 
large part of the world is on a very 
dull diet—mainly of cereals. But, 
with regard to the necessity of hav- 
ing animal proteins, physiologists 
have done some careful testing. 


They tested many people who follow 
a strictly vegetarian diet. 


From the 


results, it appears that animal pro- 
teins, though tastier, are not neces- 
sary to sustain life or health. 


How about agricultural produce 
in Africa? 

Agriculture there is very primi- 
tive, but it provides enough calories 
and is rapidly improving. 

How about the meat supply in 
Africa? 

Meat is not plentiful. Most is ob- 
tained from wild game. Breeding of 
domestic animals is just beginning. 


And Japan? 

The Japanese started with a very 
low living standard and with an il- 
literate population. By hard work 
and efhcient organization they have 
raised their food production faster 
than their population. 


Could you cite some examples of 
countries that have pushed ahead as 
the result of a population “problem”? 

Take the U.S. Some few centur- 
ies ago the Indians faced a serious 
population problem. Their popula- 
tion had risen to half a million, and 
the land now constituting the U.S. 
and Canada just would not support 
them all by hunting and fishing. 
Their necessity led them to discover 
the use of maize. Knowledge of corn 
growing spread northward from 
Mexico. From their primitive meth- 
ods of agriculture gradually devel- 
oped much more effective methods 
to sustain many more people. 

The same thing happened in Eu- 
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rope at a much earlier date. From the 
hunting and fishing stage to primi- 
tive agriculture, thence to scientific 
agriculture, and from there to the In- 
dustrial Revolution, we have pro- 
ceeded to attain the age of technol- 
ogy. 

When a country finds its popula- 
tion outstripping its agricultural re- 
sources, it soon begins to develop 
industry and commerce. The first 
well-known example of that progres- 
sion were the Greeks in the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. They complained about 
their inadequate land. They were in- 
telligent and enterprising. I don’t 
mean to sound deterministic, but 
their very necessities helped goad 
them on to producing one of the 
world’s finest civilizations. It was a 
commercial and emigrating civiliza- 
tion. It subsequently produced one 
of the world’s great cultures. 

In Europe, in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Dutch found their 
growing population pressing on their 
agricultural resources. They became 
more industrious, more venturesome. 
They founded New York, and be- 
came great manufacturers and trad- 
ers. 


And in England? 

Malthus lived there in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. He 
made the same mistake that so many 
modern demographers are making. 
That is, with far too little data for 
adequate judgment, he concluded 
that the population tends to multiply 
faster than its food supply. He ap- 


pealed for a checking of the popula- 
tion by prudential restraint. (But he 
would have opposed use of contra- 
ceptives.) In the England of his day, 
the population was beginning to 
press heavily on agricultural _re- 
sources. Fortunately, our British an- 
cestors did not listen to Malthus. 

If they had, Britain would have 
remained a simple, agrarian country; 
the U.S. and Australia would not 
have been populated. British indus- 
try would never have developed; and 
Europe and America, which learned 
their original insdeoatvial techniques 
from Britain, would not be what 


they are today. 


You think the present population 
pressures in India will ultimately 
work to the benefit of that nation? 

Yes. That reminds me of what 
Gandhi said to me shortly before he 
died. He said, “Nehru is making a 
great mistake in trying to make food 
cheap—and to make it easier for the 
Indians. On the whole, they are an 
idle lot and they won’t do any work 
unless you put them under pres- 
sure.” Gandhi knew his country. 

Population growth is God’s instru- 
ment for ringing about change. 
When we try to restrict it artificially, 
we are not only making an economic 
mistake; we are blaspheming against 
divine Providence. With respect to 
India, I have no doubt that its popu- 
lation problems will be worked out 
in a half century or so. India will be- 
come a powerful country and a great 
influence in the world. 
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What is your answer to those who 
say we must use artificial birth pre- 
vention methods to save ourselves 
from self-destruction? 

Look at France. When I attended 
the World Population conference in 
1954, Professor Sauvy, leader of the 
French delegation, declared, “If 
population limitation were the key 
to economic progress, then France 
should be the wealthiest country in 
the world by now.” France had fol- 
lowed the advice of Malthus. In 
1798, France seemed to be on the 
point of dominating the world. 
Then, early in the 19th century, the 
size of the French family began to 
decline. Since then, her influence in 
the world has steadily declined. 

The recurring inflations which 
France has suffered are natural con- 
sequences of the excessive burden of 
pensions and other overhead costs 
which an aging country has to carry. 
Fortunately, today the trend in 
France has been reversed—as also in 
the U.S. Yet many leaders among 
Western nations continue to clamor 
for restriction on other populations 
throughout the world. At the World 
Population conference, American 
and British spokesmen were loudest 
in their appeals for limiting popula- 
tion growth. Secretly, Asian and Af- 
rican leaders laughed at them—or 
rather, sneered at them. 


Does Nehru have this attitude? 

Nehru uses double talk. In deal- 
ing with Western leaders, he listens 
sympathetically to suggestions for 


birth control. But his attitude is dif- 
ferent when he is confronted with 
the true traditions of India. The at- 
titude of Chinese leaders is much 
the same. 


But does not China seem to have 
a bursting population? 

It has a large population. How- 
ever, I think the oft-quoted 600 mil- 
lion figure is exaggerated. When lo- 
cal officials take a census, they seem 
to think that it is their patriotic duty 
to make the figures as high as pos- 
sible. I think that China’s population 
is not much more than 500 million 
and that their rate of increase is less 
than 2% a year. 


Doesn't this high population cre- 
ate a tremendous food problem for 
China? 

Certainly. But China’s problem, 
though big, can be solved. Some 
simple figures will illustrate what I 
mean. Off one acre of land, the In- 
dian rice grower gets half a ton of 
rice. The Japanese get nearly four 
times as much. The Italians, the best 
rice growers in the world, get nearly 
five times as much as the Indians. 
China has still to be educated. 


With far less land than China, 
Japan seems to have been keeping 
ahead of its population problem. 

Yes. Since the 1890's, Japanese 
food production has been increasing 
faster than the population. Quite 
apart from any food the Japanese 
buy from abroad, each succeeding 
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generation of Japanese has been eat- 
ing better. They are now reported 
by Japanese doctors to be increasing 
rapidly in height and weight. The 
Japanese are a much better fed peo- 
ple today than they were even 70 


years ago. 


What estimate do you make of the 
number of people that could com- 
fortably subsist on this planet? 

Well, without conjecturing about 
synthetic food or food grown in the 
sea, and confining my calculations 
to present means of production and 
available resources, I would estimate 
that the earth could support a popu- 
lation of at least 28 billion people 
(nine times the present population ). 
This figure is based on an American 
style of eating and the Dutch man- 
ner of agricultural production—each 
representing the highest standard 
possible. 

If, however, we base our calcula- 
tions on a less varied diet similar to 
that of the Japanese, who rely on fish 
protein rather than meat protein, 
then I would place the potential 
population of the world at 95 billion. 
This figure would also use the Japa- 
nese methods of productivity as a 
standard. 


You are, then, optimistic for the 
future? 

If you mean do I think that man- 
kind will never again be overtaken 
by any great disaster, no. Disasters 
may come. However, I am optimistic 
in my firm belief in an almighty 


Providence who has created the 
earth for man and commanded him 
to increase and multiply for some 
tremendously important and eternal 
purpose which extends far beyond 
the horizons of this planet. 

Christians are aware that one day 
God is going to bring this world to 
an end. For all I know, that may be 
a thousand or hundreds of thousands 
of years hence. Man may be destined 
to populate the universe. At present, 
this is God’s secret. God knows what 
He is doing. It ill behooves certain 
statesmen of today to be making 
detailed plans for centuries ahead. 
The course of history changes. 


Do you feel that advocates of arti- 
ficial birth prevention are offering 
any constructive advice for solving 
population problems? 

No! Following such advice brings 
decay to a people. Divorce and fam- 
ily decline are accelerated by artifi- 
cial birth-prevention methods. 


Have you ever found any conflict 
between your work as a scientist and 
your Catholic faith? 

None. Artificial birth-prevention 
theories are sins against God’s maj- 
esty. I am very sorry that so many 
Christians are being deceived by 
such ideas. It is worship of human- 
ity rather than worship of God. It 
seems to be a turning inward of man 
on himself that will end in self- 
destruction. Going along with God's 
laws would be much more creative 
for the benefit of the human race. 











By Sister Maryanna, O.P. 


Condensed from “With Love and Laughter”* 
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A lifetime of love, laughter, and teaching 


OOKING BACK over my early days 

in the classroom, I seem to re- 

member most vividly the eyes—blue, 

gray, brown, black—of children ask- 

ing, “Why S'ter?” or “Sistah, how 
come?” 

For the first 15 years of my Reli- 
gious life 1 was assigned to grade 
schools and high schools in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. More than 1,000 children— 
white, dark, yellow — wriggled or 
sauntered through my life, leaving 
it richer and fuller year by year. 

Little or big, rich or poor, children 
all have one thing in common: they 
are lovable. Whether they be hand- 
some or deformed, brilliant or stu- 
pid, well behaved or troublesome, 
they are the temples of Him in 
whose image they are made. Look- 
ing back over the years, a teacher 
tends to see the varied features of her 
pupils merge into a composite of the 
beautiful face of the young Christ. 

In the kaleidoscope of memory, 
class after class falls into place. Lit- 
anies of names tangle in my 
thoughts: Mauras, Karls, Giovannis, 
Jacquelines. 


*© 1960 by Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
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I remember Arthur, whose spe- 
cialty was Bible history. “How did 
God drown the fishes, Sister? And 
couldn’t some of the birds have roost- 
ed on the roof of the ark during the 


Deluge?” The class always waited 
breathlessly for Arthur’s version of 
the Bible-history lesson: “And then 
Mrs. Job said to Mr. Job, ‘Dear, 
you'd better go out and sit in the ga- 
rage. You smell.’” 

I remember Tommy, who, in an 
8th-grade debate on the relative mer- 
its of coal and iron, took out of the 
library not just the best books on his 
side of the question but those con- 
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taining arguments for his opponents. 
“Would you please hide these in 
your desk, Sister? I don't want Peg- 
gy to get hold of them 

Tommy ended his rebuttal in that 
debate with a line that I have never 
been able to forget: “Iron is made 
by fools like us, “but only God can 
make a coal mine. I thank you.” 

I remember Louie, who never 
raised his hand in class until the 
morning that the state inspector 
walked into my room while I was 
reviewing Julius Caesar. In answer 
to my query about Cassius, Louie 
waved his hand until it nearly fell 
off. Amazed by this unusual occur- 
rence, I was startled into asking, 
“Well, Louis?” 

“Cassius was de guy dat bumped 
off Caesar.” 

The inspector grinned, but after 
his departure I gave Louie a five- 
minute lecture on how he had dis- 
graced me, the freshman class, the 
school, the entire Catholic educa- 
tional system, in the eyes of the state 
examiner. When I stopped for breath 
Louie regarded me with a clear, in- 
nocent gaze and inquired, “Say, 
Sister, who was dat guy?” 

There were moments of tragedy 
as well as comedy. I remember Mary, 
whose distinctive handwriting I 
recognized immediately on a note 
which I found on the floor after 
school. It read simply, “Please make 
my mother stop doing that.” I real- 
ized that the note had hee n intended 
for the box on the Blessed Virgin’s 
May altar. 
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One month before 8th-grade grad- 
uation Mary’s mother, a drug addict, 
set her bed on fire and had to be 
hospitalized. Mary, one of the best 
students in the class, had to take 
over the running of the household 
and the care of the younger chil- 
dren. She resigned herself to the 
prospect of not being graduated with 
her class, since she could neither 
return for the examinations nor af- 
ford a graduation dress. 

We took care of the examinations, 
making them up privately with her, 
and a parishioner gladly bought her 
a lovely white dress and accessories. 
So Mary was graduated and was 
eventually able to continue her edu- 
cation. 

I remember the tall boy who went 
to Bolivia as a Maryknoll missioner, 
and the laughing girl who entered 
the cloister; the dozens who joined 
the ranks of the teaching Sisterhoods, 
or became lay teachers; the masters 
and doctors; the editors, business- 
men, and parents. (During the war 
years, I discovered what it meant to 
be that unsung mourner, a Gold Star 
teacher.) It is always a shock to me 
to have a former pupil, graying at 
the temples, come back to announce 
proudly that he is a grandfather. He, 
in turn, usually seems amazed that 
I am not yet in a wheel chair. 

Since I loved poetry and was en- 
deavoring to write it during these 
early years of teaching, I made a 
special effort to interest the chil- 
dren in it. In my own school days I 
once had a teacher who, whenever 











We came to a poem in our reader, 
would rasp, “Children, that’s a poem. 
We'll skip it.” I had come out of 
that class feeling that poetry was 
something to avoid. It took years for 
more sympathetic teachers to lure 
me into the fields of wonder. 

Once while I was teaching in high 
school I was appointed to a commit- 
tee which visited other schools to 
evaluate their teaching of poetry. To 
my astonishment I heard one class 
reciting a famous sonnet by Words- 
worth in this manner: “The world is 
too much with us seonicedion late and 
soon comma getting and spending 
comma we lay waste our powers 
colon.” 

“I always have them memorize the 
punctuation right with it,” explained 
the teacher grimly. 

Such experiences made me try all 
the harder to educate my classes to 
read poetry for pleasure. This often 
resulted in attempts to write poems 
of their own, which sometimes sur- 
prised me by their insight. A little 
boy who learned one day that a biped 
is a two-legged animal remarked, 
“Here I’ve been a biped all the time 
and I didn’t know it!” So, too, many 
young children speak and write 
poetically without realizing it. 

In junior and senior high school I 
found that correspondence clubs 
stimulated both oral and written 
English. Originally I suggested that 
members of the class write to stu- 
dents in the same grade in other 
states to vitalize the teaching of let- 
ter writing by providing a real audi- 
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ence and a real response. The plan 
succeeded beyond my wildest hopes. 
The students were not  satisted 
merely to write to one another; they 
also exchanged pictures, art work, 
scrapbooks, posters, souvenirs, and 
visits. Twenty years after she had 
started to correspond with a girl in 
Bangor, Me., a woman in Lancaster, 
Ohio, told me that the friendship 
had become permanent and that 
each had visited the other’s home. 

One 8th grade in Columbus, 
Ohio, was intent on exchanging a 
scrapbook featuring its city with that 
of a class out West. On the day it 
was completed, two of the students 
came to school about an hour late 
and were duly reprimanded. 

“But wait till you see this, Sister,’ 
one beamed. “We went to the Stages 
house and got the governor’s signa- 
ture on the first page. I'll bet they 
won't have that in their scrapbook!” 

During the 2nd World War our 
correspondence club took a patriotic 
turn. Bishop Duffy of Buffalo had 
called for “an army of little soldiers 
on their knees to keep the big 
soldiers on their feet,” and the 
Children’s Crusade of Prayer was 
launched. It was more of a move- 
ment than an organization. Schools 
all over the country enthusiastically 
played their own variations on its 
theme. 

I was teaching in New York at 
the time, and found our students 
very serious about the crusade. Each 
child was given the name and ad- 
dress of a soldier, sailor, marine, or 
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aviator who was to be regarded as 
his adopted brother. The child wrote 
to his serviceman, explaining the 
crusade and sending him a brief 
printed prayer to be recited at reveil- 
le and taps, at which times the stu- 
dent also said a special prayer for 
him. The little soldier offered a 
weekly Mass and Communion for 
the welfare of his big soldier and, 
with the money earned or saved by 
sacrifices, bought him a miraculous 
medal and chain. 

One day I overheard a group of 
8th graders planning to stop at 
Schrafft’ s after school for sodas. 

“Count me out,” said one pudgy 
girl. “I’m doing sacrifices for my 
pilot.” 

Into the life of every teacher, espe- 
cially if she be in the field of Eng- 
lish, some plays must fall. The three 
that I recall most vividly centered 
around the Christmas season. In 
Detroit I rashly wrote a play con- 
cerned with a band of little angels 
who visited the village of Bethlehem 
It was an opus in one act, with 55 
characters. Our wardrobe mistresses 
were 55 mothers, each with a differ- 
ent idea of how an angel or a villager 
should look. After lunch on the ap- 
pointed day my class returned in 
costume: bathrobes, portieres, Gre- 
cian gowns, and tutus. The play it- 
self was not very much, but some 
of those costumes were real show 
stoppers. 

In Columbus, another Christmas, 
I staged a little number called Sub- 
stituting for Santa, in which three 


Scouts supposedly took over for a 
department-store Santa who had 
broken his leg. Two slender boys 
occupied the huge trouser legs, 
while a larger boy, supposedly stand- 
ing on their shoulders in Hans- 
and-Fritz pyramidal arrangement, 
donned the coat and hat. The janitor 
and I had rigged up an ingenious 
system of boxes on which Santa’s top 
half was actually to balance himself. 
But something went awry, and the 
halves parted company. 

“Dick! Charles! Get back there!” 
I hissed frantically from the wings 
as the trousers started waltzing crazi- 
ly about the stage by themselves. The 
audience howled and clapped, re- 
garding this as part of the plot. Hear- 
ing the sweet sound of applause, Jim, 
who occupied the hat and _ floor- 
length coat, leaped lightly from his 
perch and went teetering off in 
another direction. 

Eventually the triple Santa pulled 
himself together and climbed back 
on the boxes, and the play went on. 
In the eyes of the cast and the audi- 
ence, it was a tremendous success. 

A really soul-shaking experience 
was one I underwent in connection 
with still another Christmas celebra- 
tion, at the Dominican academy in 
New York City. I had coached the 
children in a play that ended with 
everybody onstage in a Nativity 
tableau. The performance had been 
wonderfully smooth, and proud ma- 
mas were applauding before the final 
curtain. 


Then it happened. St. Joseph 
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sneezed her mustache off, and our 
Lady giggled. In one moment the 
angels banked around the crib 
rocked with laughter, and the shep- 
herds doubled up. The mothers and 
even the other teachers got into the 
spirit of the thing and shook with 
merriment. I pulled the curtain and 
vowed glumly that I had coached my 
last Christmas play. 

When I was stationed at the 
Dominican academy, I taught Eng- 
lish to a special student for three 
years. Father Paul Edward De Rooy, 
O.P., a professor from the Angeli- 
cum in Rome and an authority on 
international law, had been _bor- 
rowed from the Dominican Order 
by the Belgian government-in-exile 
to assist in its New York office. 


Father De Rooy, a native of Ant- 
werp, spoke six languages fluently, 
and amazed us all by the rapidity 
with which he mastered English. 

His logical mind was often ap- 
parent in his recitations. Once, when 
I was explaining elliptical sentences, 
I said, “Take for example, the word 
stop. In that command, the subject 
you is understood. When the police- 
man says, ‘Stop!’ he means, of 
course, ‘You stop!’ ” 

“Pardon me,” said Father serious- 
ly, “does he not rather mean, ‘By 
virtue of the authority vested in me, 
I will that you should stop’?” 

“Maybe he means that in Rome, 
Father,” I conceded, “but in New 
York City he probably means, 
‘Hey, you!’ ” 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 





One fall when my sister was out in the yard raking leaves, she was approached by 
a lad from the neighboring parochial school. He explained that he was selling 
magazines for the school drive. My sister didn’t know the youngster, so she 
gently put him off, saying that we had “more magazines coming to the house 
now than we have time to read.” 

He turned away and started down the drive. My sister hoisted a huge basket 
of leaves on her a and started for the compost heap. A minute later she 
felt a touch on her arm. The boy was back. “Lady,” he said, “that basket looks 
awful heavy. Can’t I carry it for you?” 

Feeling slightly abashed, my sister gratefully surrendered the burden. When 
the boy returned she asked, “May I look at that subscription list of yours? I’ve 
just thought of another magazine I could use.” 

That youthful salesman is a grown man now. But every year since that day, 
another little agent has appeared at our door. None has been refused, thanks to 
the courtesy of that one small boy. Blondena J. Argy. 





[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 











By Arthur Daley, 





© Teiscanectel coordinating the selec- 
tion of an All-America team 
is as exposed a target as a deer- 
hunter in a red jacket. He can be 
shot at by the first trigger-happy 
guy who notices him moving in 
the underbrush. 

Yet there is an eternal fasci- 
nation to this dangerous sport. 
Luckily, I escaped unscathed from 
previous forays into the basketball 
woods, and not even one angry 
coach or disgruntled fan as much 
as took a pot shot in my direction. 

Hence the trusting editors of 
THE CATHOLIC DiGEsT have again 
dispatched this intrepid nimrod on 
another expedition. The orders 
were to bring back alive the ten 
finest basketball players who were 
eligible for the annual Catholic 
College All-America squad. 

While donning my hunting 
jacket, however, 1 thoughtfully 
made certain that ten experts, all 
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Catholic Digest announces the top ten basketball 
players of America’s 1960 Catholic college teams 


New York “Times” Columnist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


far better qualified than I, would 
help me set the traps. This would 
not only insure an infinitely sounder 
team but might distract any snipers 
ready to open fire. 

Hence ten knowledgeable 
coaches were enlisted for my safari. 
They are, in alphabetical order: 
John Benington of St. Louis, Ed 
Donovan of St. Bonaventure, Bob 
Feerick of Santa Clara, Ed Hickey 
of Marquette, Roy Leenig of Holy 
Cross, Jim McCafferty of Xavier, 
Ray Meyer of DePaul, Al Negratti 
of Portland, Ken Norton of Man- 
hattan and Jack Ramsay of St. 
Joseph’s. 

They combed the hunting pre- 
serve with discerning eyes. But as 
an added precaution I checked 
with the shrewdest of all judges 
of basketball wild life, the profes- 
sional talent-appraisers. From this 
evolved an eminently superior 
squad. 





h’s (Pa.) 
St. John’s (N.Y.) 
St. Norbert's 


Foley, Holy Cross Mimi 
Gallo, St. Joseph’s (Pa.) Murphy, Seattle 
Garner, Portiand Neckwood, Scranton 
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Two players received unanimous 
endorsement, Tom Stith of St. 
Bonaventure’s and Tony Jackson 
of St. John’s. A fast finish after a 
hesitant start with sophomore 
teammates won a repeat designa- 
tion for the enormously talented 
Jackson. 

However, Stith was tremendous 
all season long, averaging in the 
vicinity of 30 points a game as the 
main challenger to the fabulous 
Oscar Robertson as the nation’s 
scoring leader. 

The best of an exceptional crop 
of sophomores was the burly Dave 
DeBusschere of Detroit, a power- 
house at 6-feet-6 and 225 pounds. 
Only two coaches failed to vote 
for him or rave about him. But 
the most extravagant praise came 
from the keenest talent judge in 
professional ball 

“DeBusschere could make any 
team in our league right now,” he 
said. Wow! 

Although fans become enam- 
oured by scoring, coaches also like 
to look at the other side of the 
coin. Hence seven members of the 
panel named Len Wilkens of Prov- 
idence, an all-around star who 


probably ranks as the best defen- 
sive player in the country. He’s so 
clever at this occult art that he dis- 
rupts entire ball clubs—and still 
scores 16 points a game. 
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A majority of the jury cast a 
ballot for Al Butler of Niagara al- 
though one expert hung a left- 
handed rap on him. “Butler’s one 
flaw is that he doesn’t shoot 
enough,” he said. Some flaw! The 
Niagara sharpshooter makes half 
his shots and that has given him 
a 27-point average. Is that bad? 

The majority also went for Bob 
McNeil, the backcourt magician 
from St. Joseph’s of Philadelphia, 
and for Don Kojis, the hard-driving 
strong man from Marquette. 

Hubie White, the gifted sopho- 
more who has been the key to 
Villanova’s national ranking was 
picked without hesitation by a ma- 
jority. 

The panel stuck with my orig- 
inal sleeper choice of three years 
ago, Dennis Boone of Regis Col- 
lege in Denver. Although all de- 
fenses concentrate almost exclu- 
sively on him, he still makes 20 
points a game. 

The tenth place was enough to 
trip even the most wary dribbler. 
It belonged to Tom Meschery of 
St. Mary’s by a shade over Frank 
Sobrero of Santa Clara until a 
broken cheekbone diminished 
Meschery’s effectiveness. So the 
nomination went to Sobrero, the 
hottest clutch performer on the 
Coast. 

Just missing All-America selec- 
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tion, but among our Honorable 
Mentions are such _ superlative 
operatives as Frank Burgess of 
Gonzaga, Gary Roggenburk of 
Dayton, Don Ogorek of Seattle, 
Jack Foley of Holy Cross, Mike 
Graney of Notre Dame. 

Here are excerpts from reports 
filed by the panel of coaches on 
the ten members of THE CATHOLIC 
DiGEsT honor squad: 


TOM STITH — ‘Does everything so easily you 
hardly notice his points roll up . . . good out- 
side as well as inside . . . terrific touch and 
exceptional rebounder . . . reasonably close to 
being an Elgin Baylor right now and can be 
next season.” 


TONY JACKSON — ‘Hangs in air and makes 
incredible shots .. . goes up over basket to 
take the ball off the boards . . . can run, 
shoot, pass, dribbie and anything you want 
. . . makes 30-foot jump shots look like 
layups.” 


DAVE DeBUSSCHERE — ‘‘A coach's dream... 
big, strong and agile around both baskets 

. can move downcourt with the little men 
and is exceptional dribbler, unique for a man 
his size... great tipper and jump shooter 
... finest prospect in 25 years.” 


BOB McNEILL — “One of the few little men 
the pros will look at... runs club on both 
offense and defense .. . give him room and he 
kiils-you from outside; get in close and you 
never will find him... magnificent dribbler 
and scoring threat from any part of floor.” 


AL BUTLER — “May be one of the hardest men 
to stop in college today .. . a brilliant mover 
with a world of fakes . . . exceptional speed 
and doubly dangerous en his drives because 
he shoots or passes off .. . scoring percentage 
is unbelievably high.” 


LEN WILKENS — ‘Adds more to one team 
than any man I've seen without getting proper 
recognition . . . has no peer in the country on 
defense . . . steals ball, provokes errors, ex- 
erts constant pressure and disrupts entire ball 
clubs . . . deadly lefthanded jump shooter.” 


DON KOJIS — “A top-flight pro prospect... 
desire makes him great . . . may miss a shot 
but will go back for the tip-in . . . hard for 
one man to handle . . . despite his size he 
can start a play out-of-bounds and finish it 
with a tip-in . . . has terrific moves.” 


HUBIE WHITE — ‘For his height he’s the best 
jumper | have ever seen . . . out-rebounds men 
half a foot taller . . . agility and lightning 
speed also make him a ball-hawk in the zone 
defense . . . goes up so high that he releases 
his favorite jumper a foot above the basket.” 


DENNIS BOONE — “Can do anything and can 
score from anywhere on the court... al- 
though the only veteran on his team, he still 
plays as if he’s afraid he won't make the 
traveling squad . . . pinpoint passer and mas- 
ter of the stop-and-go.” 


FRANK SOBRERO — “‘One of the best on the 
Coast where they have more good players than 
ever before . . . a clutch player whose top 
scoring performances are against the strong- 
est teams .. . fiery team leader and uncanny 
with 30-foot jumpers.” 


The top ten players on the 
CATHOLIC DiGest All-America 
team will each receive an engraved 
Hamilton watch. 
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By Frank P. 


A\lias Guide Panzini 


How Pat Harrington, Jr., of Manhattan 
became a golf pro from Salerno, Italy 





F yOu HAVE a talent for mimicry 

that’s itching to pop out of you, 
and if you’re nimble-witted, photo- 
genic, and blessed with the luck of 
the Irish, then watch out. The roof 
could fall in on you at any minute. 

That’s what happened to 30-year- 
old Daniel Patrick Harrington, Jr., 
known to his friends as Pat and to 
millions of TV viewers as Guido 
Panzini, the hilarious Italian golf 
pro who once “shot a 76 and four 
Mau Mau on a tough course in Tan- 
ganyika.” 

Pat, the son of a great night-club 
comedian, originally ‘Gaon to shun 
the slippery route taken by his fa- 
ther. Two years ago he was a TV 
time salesman at NBC. He had start- 
ed there as a $37.50-a-week clerk aft- 
er graduation from Fordham. 

Toih iy, after a chance appearance 
on the Jack Paar show, he is a 
sought-after TV star. He has already 
received offers that veteran troupers 
would trade an arm for. He is cur- 
rently a regular on the Danny Thom- 
as and Steve Allen shows. He has 
been offered the lead in a Broadway 
play and parts in two movies, and 
has been asked to do guest shots on 
three other TV shows. 


Paar, who regards him as one of 
the best-balanced young men he has 
met, says he has an inborn sense of 
comedy timing. George Burns, an 
astute star spotter, says Pat is “the 
hottest talent to come along in 20 
years.” 

“It’s the luckiest break anyone ever 
got,” says young Pat, now flying be- 
tween coasts like a badminton bird 
to keep show engagements. “A little 
while back I had assumed that sell- 
ing would be my life work. Now 
I’m hip-deep in show business trying 
to take advantage of my luck, a bit 
of advice my dad always gave me.” 

The young star, a former Air 
Force lieutenant, likes to laugh and 
to make others laugh. His brother 
Terry calls him “a black Irishman.” 
His dark hair and eyes and clean-cut 
features give him a Valentinolike 
appeal. His mind can move like a 
jet, and his wiry 150-pound body 
can keep up with it. He is an ex- 
cellent boxer, and though he has 
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never really been a golf pro he plays 
like one, shooting g generally in the 
low 70’s. 

Pat’s bid to fame came one after- 
noon in a Manhattan restaurant 
where he was relaxing with fellow 
salesman Lynn Phillips. They had 
an Italian dialect spoof they often 
used to warm up sales prospects. Pat 
can mimic any dialect or accent he 
hears: Irish, German, British, Swed- 
ish, Chinese, and Southern or West- 
ern American. On this day Phillips 
introduced him to the company as 
Guido Panzini, a survivor of the 
Andrea Doria who had been on the 
bridge of the ship when it collided 
with the Stockholm. 


\eally,” asked a fascinated by- 


stander as a crowd gathered around, 
“what was it like up there?” 


“Wassa dark, verra dark,” mim- 
icked Pat in fractured English, “but 
when Captain Calamai ask a ques- 
tion an’ somebody answer in Swid- 
ish, we knew we were cloze.” 

One of the men delighted with 
the banter was funnyman Jonathan 
Winters, then sitting in for vacation- 
ing Jack Paar, He invited Harring: 
ton to appear on the show as an 
Italian golf pro, one of the bits in 
Pat’s repertoire. Pat thought he was 
kidding, but a few days later he got 
a call to goon. 

Wearing no more disguise than a 
pair of hcensinennd ol: isses, Har 
rington became an instant hit as the 
golf maestro from Salerno (which 
in reality has no golf course ). He ad- 
libbed wacky tales about his life in 


the Italian submarine service, his 
golf junkets to Tanganyika, where 
the course went up the side of Kili- 
manjaro and over a Pygmy village. 
He described his game in the 
“Venice Open,” where players had 
to beware of barracuda. 

When Paar returned he brought 
Pat back to the show 40 more times, 
a top guest record. Meanwhile, 
spite of all the fun, Harrington’s im- 
personation was so authentic that 
thousands of viewers thought he was 
a real Italian. One TV executive 
said, “Here's a kid that’s gonna come 
along real good when he learns the 
language a little better.” Steve Allen, 
watching the show, turned to an 
aide, and said, “Get that Italian golf- 
er for our show.” 

Panzini started getting mail from 
Italian families and _ invitations 
to speak before Italian-American 
groups. A sports-goods firm asked 
him to endorse a Guido Panzini line 
of golf clubs. An immigration offi- 
cial called the Paar office to ask, 
“Where can we locate this Guido 
Panzini? We have no record of his 
entry into the U. S.!” 

The Harrington apartment in 
Manhattan was being deluged with 

calls each day. Neighbors and 
friends were calling to learn if Gui 
do was really Pat Harrington, Jr. 
One day Pat, Sr., answered the 
phone. The caller was Milton Berle. 
“Pat, I want the truth,” said Berle. 
“Is Guido Panzini your son?” 

“Yes, he is,” the elder Harrington 
replied. 
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“Holy smoke,” moaned Berle, “I 
just lost $200.” 

Young Pat has really never been 
nearer to Italy than a pizzeria on 
Manhattan’s West Side, where he 
vas raised in St. Paul the Apostle 
parish. His family comes from Cana- 
da. Wearers of the green in Montreal 
still talk about his proud grandfa- 
who insisted on leading a St. 
each year as- 


ther, 
Patrick’s day parade 
tride a big white horse even when 
he ovshliars scare up any more than 
a corporal’s guard. 

Pat was born in New York City. 
He went to St. Clare academy in 
Hastings-on-Hudson, then to La- 
Salle Military academy in Oakdale, 
L.1., conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. Many Italian-American 
became his buddies. They 
“the little Irisher.” 


bovs 
called him 


Many 


invited him to their homes and in- 


troduced him to their folks. Some 
were from the old country; their ac- 
cent caught Pat’s ear. Soon he was 
clowning in dialect with his pals. 
Thus was born Guido Panzini, a 
name he concocted by combining 
the names of friends. 

At LaSalle he went in for track. 
Like his grandfather, he had a pen- 
chant for leading parades. As the 
school’s color sergeant he marched 
in front of the band at football 
games. He was graduated at 16. 

His father remembers he once had 
to do some tall talking to get Pat out 
of a jam at LaSalle. At that time 
Senior was doing a show at Club 18 
in New York with such headliners 
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as Jackie Gleason, Joe Frisco, and 
Frank Fay. One night before going 
on he received the ‘dismaying news 
from LaSalle that his son hed gone 
AWOL. He went out on the stage 
with a heavy heart and was going 
through his act when he spotted 
Pat, Jr., grinning and applauding in 
the audience. Ne xt to young Pat sat 
a Christian Brother who had gone 
AWOL with him to see his father’s 
“great act.” 

Pat's next stop was Fordham, 
where he earned his B.S. and M.A. 
in political philosophy. He wrote his 
eraduate thesis on Francisco Suarez 
and the natural law. He can carry on 
a lively discussion on the philosophy 
of Kant, Montesquieu, Aristotle, 
and Plato. And just as fluently, his 
luncheon companions recall, he can 
expound the Church’s position on 
leading issues. Father Thomas F. 
McGann, S.J., his Fordham philos- 
ophy instructor, remembers Pat as a 
bright student who could think fast 
on his feet. “He could also kick a 
football farther than anybody I had 
seen around the college,” recalls Fa- 
ther McGann. 

Pat worked his way through Ford- 
ham as a waiter in Schrafft’s 42nd 
St. restaurant. One night he brought 
the wrong order to a customer, but 
handled the situation so tactfully 
that the two became good friends. 
The customer was Gerald Shattuck, 
president of the restaurant chain. 
Shattuck, who is godfather to one 
of Pat’s children, introduced him to 
the Winged Foot golf club near New 
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York City. Pat quickly picked up 
the game ‘from Claude Harmon and 
Dave e Marr, the club’s pros. 

It was at Fordham that Pat de- 
cided against show business. While 
he was taking part in a school show 
his director urged him to take a 
screen test at 20th Century Fox. Pat 
discussed the prospect with his fa- 
ther. Senior, who had lived out of a 
suitcase and had known hard knocks 
as a traveling vaudevillian, advised 
against taking the test. 

“A lot of people with stars in their 
eyes get to Hollywood and wind up 
as soda jerks. Get your degree first. 
Then you've got something to fall 
back on,” advised his father. Young 
Pat agreed, and resumed his studies. 

After graduation he took the job 
in the NBc mailroom. One Christ- 
mas he was asked to take part in the 
employee show. He told a few stor 
ies, sang, and danced, and for an 
encore pl iyed the piano. (He plays 
progressive jazz by ear.) Lynn Phil- 
lips, a TV time ‘salesman, was at- 
tracted by his act, and mentioned 
him to his sales boss, Joe Culligan. 
The following month Pat went to 
work as a salesman. 

Pat clicked in his new job, and 
soon married the girl he had been 
courting for three years. She is the 
former Marjorie Gortner, then a 
sewing and fashion editor at Mc- 
Call's magazine. They were married 
in the Lady chapel at St. Patrick's 
cathedral. They now have two chil- 
dren, Daniel Patrick III, three, and 
Michael, one and a half. Marjorie, 
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a Lutheran, is doing a fine job of 
raising the children in the Catholic 
faith. 

While doing the Panzini act on 
the Paar show, Pat continued with 
his sales job, regarding TV as a 

“fun thing.” But this year when he 

was picked from more than 200 ap- 
plicants to become Danny Thomas's 
night-club protégé on Danny’s cBs 
show, he decided to make entertain- 
ment a full-time career. Since both 
the Thomas and Allen shows ema- 
nate from the West Coast, he bun- 
dled Marjorie and the children off to 
California, where they have rented 

home in Westwood near Holly- 
wood. 

“I got on Danny’s show because 
I played stickball,” says Pat modest- 
ly. Pat and the show’s producer, di- 
rector Sheldon Leonard, were raised 
in tough New York neighborhoods 
where that modified form of base- 
ball, using a broom handle for a bat, 
is played on the streets. Both Leon- 
ard and Thomas deny Pat’s explana- 
tion. 

“We were looking for a 
some guy with a good sense of humor 
who could share the comedy load 
with me,” says Danny, “Pat met all 
of our requirements.” 

Harrington’s role as Pat Hanni- 
gan, suitor for the hand of Danny’s 
TV daughter Terry, is to be expand- 
ed into a major one as soon as Han- 
nigan marries her. “I’m fortunate to 
be with pros like Thomas and 
Leonard,” says Pat. “I’ve learned 
more about acting from them in the 


whole- 
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past eight weeks than I dreamed was 
possible.” 

In the meantime, Pat isn’t getting 
much time to think about his new- 
found fame. When he’s doing both 
shows he works seven days a week 
hurrying from script readings to re- 
hearsals to actual on-camera work. 
Then there are meetings, lunches, 
and interviews. But there are three 
things he insists on squeezing into 
his schedule: his visits to his local 
Church of St. Paul; his workouts in 
the gym with the weights and the 
heavy and light bags; andl getting 
out to a driving range on a free night 
to hit a few pails of golf balls with 
Marjorie. That’s what they were do- 
ing when they met. 

On flying trips to the East, Pat 
stays with his mother and father and 


bachelor brother Terry in Manhat- 
tan. When that happens the Har- 
ringtons, a very close family, are 
likely to put on what they call a 
“roundelay” for their friends. The 
neighbors call it pandemonium. It’s 
a real bang-up jam session in which 
all members of the family take part. 

Pat tickles the ivories, pop plays 
the drums, ma sings and dances, and 
Terry provides rhythm on either the 
bass fiddle or guitar. And when all 
the Harringtons swing into a second 
chorus, young Pat will turn to his 
guests with a big grin, shouting, 
“Real crazy, man, tod crazy. 

And that’s the wav it has been for 
since the leprechaun 


him ever 


tapped him on the shoulder that 
lucky afternoon when he was sell- 
ing the very air he now stars on. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


I was visiting a certain Midwestern city on business. As I stood on a corner waiting 
for a cab, I noticed a woman walking from one parking meter to another, insert- 
ing a coin into each one that bore a red flag. On the seat of each car she placed 
an envelope with a note attached. I also noticed that some distance beyond, a 
policeman was checking each meter for overtime-parking violators. 

In a little while one of the car owners arrived. I walked over and explained 
what I had seen. I asked the man if he would mind my reading the note left in 
his car. He agreed, and we read the note together. ‘ ‘Dear Citizen, ” the note said. 
“You were overparked and I saw a policeman only half a block away. So I put 
a penny in your meter, giving you 12 more minutes and saving you a $2 parking 
ticket. Would you be Load enough to put a portion of that money in the attached 
envelope?” 

The envelope bore a stamp and was addressed to the county children’s home. 

Andy Kovalko. 
[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 


ness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Frank Rowsome, Jr. 
Condensed from 
“They Laughed When I Sat Down’* 


Old F riends /\mong the Trade=Marks 


Manufacturers in search of “identity” 





have produced a modern mythology 


N ELDERLY DROMEDARY named 
Old Joe was with the Barnum 
& Bailey circus when it put in at 


Winston-Salem, N.C., in 1913. He 


caught the eye of an R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. employee, who knew 
that his firm was preparing to launch 
a new cigarette tentatively called 
Camel. He thought that a picture of 
Old Joe might make a good trade- 


mark, 

Old Joe became skittish when 
strangers thrashed about with black 
cloth and tripod off his port bow. He 
kept turning and advancing on the 
photographer. Finally his keeper 
gave a hard tug on the bridle. The 
dromedary, deeply vexed, assumed 
that offish, hoisted-tail stance that 
has since been reproduced billions of 
times. 

His debut as a symbol was in a 
historic four-stage teaser campaign 
in newspapers. The first ad was sim- 
ply a drawing of Old Joe, not on a 
package, with the single word Cam- 
els. The second ad carried the line 
“The Camels are coming.” The third 
conveyed the alarming news that 


“Tomorrow there'll be more Camels 
in this town than in al] Asia and Af- 
rica combined.” The fourth showed 
the package and bore the line “Cam- 
el cigarettes are here.” 

Unaware of these shenanigans, 
Old Joe continued his morose and 
dignified career until, some years lat- 
er, he was killed in a railroad wreck 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 

Trade-marks like Old Joe had a 
standing in common law long before 
the government began to register 
hese, In the Middle Ages they were 
symbols used by guilds to identify 
groups of craftsmen who made par- 
ticular objects. Under the pressure 
of advertising’s critical need for 
“identity,” trade-marks grew into a 
whole new mythology. They includ- 
ed chubby cherubim, fatherly Quak- 


ers and Pilgrims, aohle red men, sev- 


*© 1959 by Frank Rowsome, Jr., and reprinted with the permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


330 W. 42nd St., 


New York City 36. 


181 pp. $7.50. 
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eral extremely Gallic chefs, vast 
numbers of pretty maidens, and a 
whole menagerie of both wild and 
domestic animals. 

The Victor talking-machine dog, 
like the Camel camel, had a real-life 
existence. As far as can now be de- 
termined, he was an obese fox terrier 
called Nipper. His original owner 
died in the 1890's, The owner's 


brother, a London artist named Fran- 
cis Barraud, took Nipper in, 

One day he saw Nipper pecring 
with cocked-head curiosity into the 
morning-glory trumpet of an early 
Gramophone. Barraud promptly en- 


visioned a_ sentimental narrative 
painting of a type then highly popu- 
lar. It would be titled His Master's 
Voice. It would show an ever faith- 
ful dog in the foreground by the 
Gramophone, and his deceased mas- 
ter stretched out in a coffin in the 
background. 

The Gramophone Co. lent Bar- 
raud a shiny new instrument for the 
picture. When the work was finish- 
ed, the company was so pleased with 
the result that they bought the paint- 
ing and tactfully persu: aded Barraud 
to paint out the coflin. 

In 1901, rights to U.S. use of Nip- 
per were ‘acquired by the Victor 
‘Talking Machine Co. The picture 
made a much-discussed debut in a 
center-spread ad in the Saturday 
Evening Post for April 25, 1903. 
Soon it grew to be one of the world’s 
best know n trade-marks. Today Nip- 
per Cnow the property of RCA ) faces 
a flawed future. Generations are 
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growing up who don’t know what 
the strange machine is that the dog 
is inspecting so intently. 

The trade-mark menagerie in- 
cludes the Bull Durham bull, ram- 
pant since 1871, and the Cortecelli 
kittens, all tangled in silk for more 
than 60 years. (Chesapeake & Ohio's 
Chessie is a kitty-come-lately, having 
first appeared in 1933.) There are 
many others: Greyhound’s  grey- 
hound; Knopf's_ borzoi_ (a woll: 
hound); Bull Dog Suspenders’ bull- 
Hartford's elk; and, of course, 
Elsie was 
great 


dog; 
Borden’s Elsie the Cow. 
derived from a real cow of 
charm and high butterfat output 
named You'll Do Lobelia. 

One of the most widely known 
animal trade-marks is M-G-m’s Leo 
the Lion. It was devised about 1916 
by Howard Dietz, and was reported- 
ly chosen because Dietz had attend- 
ed Columbia university, where lions 
are a local fetish. 

Leo was not only real but repeat- 
edly so. Every time an M-G-M ex- 
ecutive happened upon a freshly im- 
ported lion, he was likely to give 
orders to have him photographed 
and substituted for the older and in 
evitably mangier model. “Official” 
Leos beg gan to pile up. To end the 
confusion, M-G-M decided to put 
out the warming tale that as a reward 
for his valued services, the “real” Leo 
was to be taken back to Africa and 
set free in the jungle. 

To the studio’s dismay, this stirred 
up a storm of protest from animal 
lovers who contended that a lion 
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reared in captivity would have a 
dreadful time in the harshly com- 
petitive jungle. Poor old Leo, all soft 
from Hollywood, would either starve 
or be killed by his tougher cousins. 

Press agents hastily revised the 
story to say that the “real” Leo would 
not be sent to Africa after all; he 
would be pensioned off to live out 
his days in a comfortable zoo. No- 
body at M-G-M was quite certain 
which lion was the one all the fuss 
was about. 

Some of the human characters 
used as trade-marks were real, too. 
Ever since 1825 Walter Baker & Co. 
has identified its cocoa and chocolate 
with a painting of a capped, tray- 
bearing waitress gliding to the right, 
apparently on invisible wheels. The 
story goes ‘that she was actually Anna 
Baltauf, the buxom daughter of an 
impoverished knight. In the early 
1740's she was compelled to work as 
a waitress in a Viennese chocolate 
cafe. 

One day, in the best fairy-tale tra- 
dition, a young Austrian nobleman, 
Prince Ditrichstein, spotted Anna as 
she came bearing cocoa. He was 
deeply smitten and kept coming 
back. In the course of time, awash 
with cocoa, the prince married the 
girl, possibly so that he wouldn't 
have to drink more. He commission- 
ed a Swiss artist, Jean Etienne Lio- 
tard, to paint Anna in the costume 
she wore when first he saw her. 
(Skeptics about this sweet-chocolate 
tale are referred to the Dresden mu- 
seum, where for more than two cen- 


turies Liotard’s La Belle Chocolatiére 
has hung in the royal collection.) 

Several other probably actual per- 
sons, including the Cream of Wheat 
chef and Aunt Jemima, have been 
translated into the hagiography of 
trade-marks. It is necessary to say 

“probably” because both the fra: 
grance of folklore and an occasional 
whiff of press-agentry float past the 
scholars who search for truth. Few 
advertising departments like to ad- 
mit that they don’t know how some 
treasured symbol came to be used, or 
that it was originally the invention 
of Chester Snodgrass in the shipping 
department, who happened to catch 
the old man in a receptive mood. 

The Cream of Wheat chef is sup- 
posed to have been a smiling restau- 
rant chef who, one day in 1896, was 
observed by Col. Emory Mapes, 
head of the company. The chef cane 
such a pleasing impression that the 
colonel summoned a photographer to 
capture him for an artist. 

Aunt Jemima is another old-timer. 
The legend runs that she was a cook 
who worked for Colonel Higbee, of 
the Mississippi Higbees. She greatly 
enhanced his reputation for hospital- 
ity with her celebrated hot cakes, 
made from a secret recipe. In 1886 
she is supposed to have sold her for- 
mula to the R. T. Davis Mill Co. 
The firm gratefully included her 
among its exhibits at the 1893 
World’s Fair. Although not regis- 
tered as a trade-mark until 1903, she 
has beamed from advertisements 
ever since 1889. 
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Unquestionably _ real 
models for well-known trade-marks 
built with frank pride on the hairy 
faces of company proprietors. There 
was the handle-barred W. L. Doug- 
las, whose piercing gaze and unmis 
takable probity testified to the merit 
of his $3 shoe for gentlemen. And 
there was the luxuriantly mustached 
John H. Woodbury, for whose Fa 
cial Soap for the Skin, Scalp, and 
Comple xion the claim was once 
made: “If beauty is only skin deep, 
we can make you beautiful.” 

Perhaps most famous of all are the 
Smith Brothers, Trade and Mark, 
decorating boxes of cough drops. 


were the 


The drops were once sold out of glass 


jars on store counters. They were 


called James Smith & Son’s Com- 


pound of Wild Cherry Cough Can- 
dy. 

However, most trade-marks have 
made no pretense at reality. They 
are simply invented symbols. Such a 
one is the compulsive housekeeper 
who for decades brandished a stick 
in behalf of Old Dutch Cleanser. 
She was originally a goosegirl in a 
painting at the home af a ‘Cudahy 
Packing Co. official. 

Artists concealed the girl’s face in 
a large bonnet, gave her a matronly 
figure, and produced a trade-mark 
that was soon known to millions. 
She became familiar enough to sup- 
ply Theodore Roosevelt’s opponents 
with a weapon of derision when he 
announced his foreign policy of 
speaking softly and carrying a big 
stick. Only recently did the company 
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discard the angry creature and re- 
place her with a stylized, vanilla- 
flavored blonde. 

Trade-marks without known mod- 
els include the Campbell Soup 
twins, a brace of cherubim first 
drawn in 1904 by Grayce Gebbie 
Drayton. For more than five decades 
they have gamboled like Peter Pan 
in the sunlight of perpetual child- 
hood. Anethees tyke prevented from 
enjoying normal growth is the Fisk 
Tire boy, the lad who, although he 
is tottering so sleepily off to his wee 
trundle hed that with one hand he 
drips candle wax on the floor, is 
nonetheless capable of hefting a tire 
onto his shoulder with the other. 

Sleepy head was born by accident. 
In 1907 Burr E. Griffin, a commer- 
cial artist, was trying to develop an 
advertisement for Fisk. He worked 
fruitlessly until late at night. Finally 
he gave up, told himself “that it was 
time to retire—and snapped his fin- 
gers as a happy revelation came to 
The company was delighted 
with his “Time to Re-Tire” slogan 
and sketch, and has used it ever 
since, though with occasional tinker- 


him. 


ing. 

ih 1928, Sleepyhead’s yawn was 
replaced swith a smile; in 1930, with 
a grin. Both the tire and the lad’s 
garb were modernized. Shortly there- 
after the company lurched into re- 
ceivership. No one claimed there 
had been a causal relationship, but 
when Fisk resumed operation, as a 
division of the U.S. Rubber Co., the 


lad was back yawning again. 





Condensed from the 
“Catholic Preview of Entertainment’”’* 





It’s Still High Noon 


for Gary Cooper 


After 30 years of films, he still has 
the role of Andrew Jackson to play 


HIRTY-ODD years ago, Gary Coo- 

per left his Montana ranch home 
to make his way in the world. His 
father, the late Judge Charles Coo- 
per, gave him a few words of advice. 
“Whatever you do,” he said, “aim for 
the top, and if you get close to it, 
you'll have done all right.” 

In a career that has spanned more 
than three decades of movie making, 
Cooper has had to turn down more 
job offers than any other actor in the 
business. Not even Clark Gable, the 
columnist-dubbed King of Holly- 
wood, outranks Gary as a box-office 
attraction. 

Like Gable, Cooper has built his 
reputation largely on he-man roles. 
However, there was a time when 
producers insisted that the tall, gang- 
ling Cooper frame looked as good in 
a tuxedo as in a cowboy’s outfit. De- 
sign for Living, which he made with 
Fredric March and Miriam Hopkins 
back in the 30’s, was the first major 
effort to sell him to the public as a 
drawing-room idol. He has fought 


against any similar roles ever since. 
The image he has given to the 
public of the strong, silent man of 
action has paid off handsomely for 
all concerned. Even when he wasn’t 
tracking down Indians or bad men, 
Cooper has struck pay dirt in front 
of the cameras. Few people who saw 
him in Mr. Deeds Goes to Town will 
ever forget his heart-tugging per- 
formance. He won an Academy 
award for the title role in Sergeant 
York, the story of America’s Ist 
World War hero. (He garnered an- 
other Oscar for his portrayal of the 
harassed sheriff in High Noon.) 
The roster of his triumphs in- 
cludes Meet John Doe, Task Force, 
Distant Drums, Springfield Rifle, 
Beau Geste, Unconquered, The 
Court Martial of Billy Mitchell, 
Friendly Persuasion, Pride of the 
Yankees, and Along Came Jones. 


*Main St., Carmel, N.Y. December, 1959. © 1959 by the Catholic Preview of Entertainment, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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Cooper was born in 
Mont., the son of Judge Charles M. 
and Alice Cooper. Although his fa- 
ther was a justice in the state's su 
preme court, young Cooper, from 
the time he could w alk, was more in 
terested in life on the range than in 
jurisprudence. A snapshot shows 
him at the age of 17 
and_ bone-handled 


Wearing chaps, 


checkered shirt, 
pistols, His hands rest on the pistol 


butts. 

When he was nine, 
to England, where he 
grammar school at Dunstable, Bed- 
fordshire. He stayed there until he 
was almost 13, then returned to 
Montana to enter high school. He 
An injury to 
accident 


he was taken 
attended 


didn’t stay there long, 
his leg in an automobile 
sent him to the family ranch to re 
cuperate. It was two w hole years Con 
the open range when he was able to 
navigate ) before he returned to Hel 
ena to resume his education. 
Me school, his interest centered on 
. He had a fair talent, enough to 
persuade himself that he OS con- 
tinue studying art when he enrolled 
at Grinnell college in Grinnell, 
\frer his sophomore year, he 


i | le le Na 


lowa. 
left Grinnell to work on 
newspaper as a cartoonist. Fi e years 
later he moved on to Los Angeles, 
with his sights set on crashing the 
big time. 

Failing to land a job with one of 
the Los Ar igeles newspapers, he sold 
arent: for a local agency. It was 
rough going; but Gary was different 


from most youngsters faced with the 


Helena, 
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prospects of empty pockets and an 
empty stomach. A letter to Helena 
would have brought immediate re- 
lief. He never sent it. 

When things got so bad that it 
looked as if he never would get a 
break, he decided to try his luck in 
another city. Then a friend of his 
told him that the movies might be 
interested in a tough young horse- 
man who would work as a rider and 
stunt man. 

“I changed my mind and stayed in 
Los Angeles,” says Cooper. “I fig- 
ured I could earn $25 now and then 
by taking falls off a horse. It didn’t 
quite work out as I expected. I didn’t 
get as much work as I had hoped. 
Sometimes I ran out of groceries.” 

For more than a year, he was one 
of the obscure thousands on the 
fringe of the film industry, 
occasional extra roles, but with little 
hope of a future. Making the studio 
rounds with him during those early 
days was a Massac chusotse ex dough- 
boy named Walter Brennan. “At 
times, they didn’t have enough be- 
tween them to pay for a meal. 

Hans an independent 
producer, singled Cooper out from 
the mob to hecome the boots-and- 
spurs hero of a two-reeler. After the 
film’s small parts started 
coming his way. However, it wasn’t 
until he was cast as Abe Leo in The 
Winning of Barbara Worth that he 
received important recognition. The 
film brought him to the attention of 
B. P. Schulberg, then one of the 
most important figures in films. 


getting 


Tielser, 


release, 





IT’S STILL 

Cooper's first meeting with the 
movie mogul resulted in his being 
given the first nonphotographic 
screen test on record. The office was 
filled with producers and directors. 
Cooper, finding himself unexpected- 
ly before an array of cigar-chewing 
executives, flashed that now famous 
embarrassed grin. Then, before he 
had uttered a single word, he was 
dismissed. 

When he was out of earshot, 
Schulberg turned to his aides. 
“Well, gentlemen?” he asked. The 
reaction was unanimous in Cooper's 
favor. Within half an hour he was 
under contract. 

Fortunately, unlike some Holly- 
wood heroes who got acquis ainted 
with horses at a convenient dude 
ranch, Cooper knew how to handle 
himself from the beginning. He 
made a picture called Agiz ona ‘Bound 
and several more cinematic oaters. 
Then his career took a brief nose 
dive with the advent of the gangster 
cycle in Hollywood. It was then that 
Cooper's bosses took him out of 
chaps and dressed him up in modern 
clothes. 

Whether life away from the range 
or the fast pace of movie making re- 
acted unfavorably on him isn’t cer- 
tain. He became ill and decided to 
chuck the business. In October, 
1931, he left for a big-game hunt in 
Africa. The trip proved to be one of 
the highlights of his life. For years 
he kept his animal se ip on dis- 
play and seldom tired of talking 
about them. 
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The six-month rest restored his 
health. Back in Hollywood, he sign- 
ed to appear with Tallulah Bank- 
head and Charles Laughton in Devil 
and the Deep. 

After making Design for Living, 
he went to New York for personal 
appearances. Two weeks after his 
arrival, he met Veronica Balfe, a so- 
ciety girl whose beauty had started 
her on a career of her own before the 
cameras as Sandra Shaw. Gary and 
Veronica were married Dec. 15, 
1933. Four years later they welcom 
ed their first and only child, Maria. 

Cooper's frequent hunting, fish- 


ing, skiing, and sw imming vacations 
have kept him in good condition. 
Though he has a slight tendency to 


stoop, his six-foot-three-inch frame 
causes him to tower over most of his 
friends and fellow performers. 

At the studios, Gary is generally 
easygoing. He has been known to 
blow up under extreme provocation, 
but has few temperamental differ- 
ences with his associates.’ 

Last April he found himself ex- 
posed to a rash of unsought publicity 
which had nothing to do with his 
screen performances. A dispatch 
from Radio Vatican announced his 
conversion to Catholicism. 

When the announcement broke, 
Cooper was busy shooting scenes for 
a new picture, The W reck of the 
Mary Deare. Characteristically, he 
made no direct statement to the 
press, but a studio spokesman quoted 
him as saying he was “very happy’ 
over his decision. Mrs. Cooper and 





80 
Maria had always been Catholics, 
and the news, while not exactly a 
surprise, delighted them. “It took 
him a long time to make up his 
mind,” Mrs. Cooper commented to a 
reporter, 

It was generally known among his 
friends that his interest in Catholi- 
cism went back some six years, to a 
day in 1953 when he and Mrs. Coo- 
per were received in audience by the 
late Pope Pius XII. 

The Man from Montana tells you 
quite frankly that he considers his 
career “just 


fabulously successful 


gi Tt rd luck.” 
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“I can’t say I did this or that,” he 
explains. “There are too many peo- 
ple besides a star who are involved 
in every step of film making. No one 
can be successful in this business 
without a lot of help from a lot of 
other people.” 

He will tell you there i 
ticular role he would like to play: 
President Andrew Jackson. The part 
hasn’t come along yet, but it will. In 
the meantime, he just goes along 
making happy music at box ofhces 
around the world. If Judge Cooper 
today, he'd be mighty 


is one par- 


were alive 


proud. 


THE 


PERFECT ASSIST 


. . . . ba . 
One afternoon in the supermarket, I noticed a shabbily dressed old lady in the 
expensive-foods section. She was heaping her cart with delicacies: canned lobster, 


fancy cookies, imported cheeses—items I often drooled over. 
way, with an eye peeled for sale items, I envied her: 


As I went on my 
a wealthy eccentric, no 


doubt, who lived in a mansion and dressed like a welfare case. 

I saw her often after that, always dressed in the same black coat and pancake 
hat, always smiling, always piling choice groceries into her cart. 

Then one day I saw her take a box of tea bags and a loaf of bread from her 
load, leave the cart in a corner, and get in line at the counter with her two little 
purchases. A stock boy came over and began to replace on the proper shelves the 


gourmet items she hz id left behind. 


“What happened? Did she find she had forgotten her folding money?” I asked 


the boy. 
He smiled. “Lady, 
leaves it in that corner, 


“She’s made a lot of extra work for you!” 
that old woman comes in every 
and goes out with tea and a ‘loaf of bread. The stock 


week, loads up a cart, 


boys figure she gets a real kick out of ‘buying’ fancy food, so we take turns putting 
the stuff back— fast, so the manager won't notice. We don’t mind.” 


‘Boy, she sure had a whopper ‘a a list today,” 


can of turtle soup. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we 
In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the 
$50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
Exact source must be given. 
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we will also pay 
batim from books or magazines. 


he chuckled, as he put back a 
Mrs. Richard Lambert. 


will pay $50 on 
publisher to reprint, 
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IN A LITTLE VILLAGE in the north of 
England many years ago the parishion- 
ers attending ‘Sunday Mass were more 
or less horrified to see a non-Catholic 
boy actually in the sanctuary serving 
Mass with a Catholic companion. 

The parish priest happened to be 
absent, and the visiting priest was un- 
aware of the unusual circumstances. 
Said the Father to informants in the 
sacristy after Mass, “You must be mis- 
taken. The boys answered the Latin 
and served the Mass perfectly.” Then 
turning to one of the boys who was pre- 
paring for a hurried departure: “Is it 
true, my boy, that you are not a Catho- 


7 os 


Cr 


“Yes, sir,” replied the 12-year-old, 
who call to be my mother’s eld- 
est brother James. “But I } hope it wasn’t 
terribly wrong for me to help Timmie. 
He taught me the prayers and w hat to 
do. He he as a play altar at home.’ 

When the pastor returned he was 
told of the unusual incident. He called 
upon Jimmy’s parents. Not only did 
they consent to their boy’s taking in- 
structions, but grew interested them- 
selves, and in a few months Jimmy, his 
two brothers, and three sisters and par- 
ents were received into the Church. 

It was not an easy move for the par- 
ents, since they were both members of 
the choir of the Protestant church to 
which they had belonged. Moreover, 
the mother was disinherited. But al- 
most countless descendants today have 
the far more precious gift of the faith— 
all because a Catholic boy taught a 
playmate the prayers of the Mass. 

Elizabeth M. Turner. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 


paid on publication. 


Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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e Since the days of the Yellow Kid, Americans have taken to their hearts 
scores of comic-strip characters. None has become more generally beloved 
than Dagwood Bumstead. What is the secret of Dagwood’s charm? Stephen 
Becker has an ingenious theory. From his new book, Comic Art in America. 


¢ Once again, the swastika is being daubed on synagogues, churches, 
and public buildings. Is it all just a bad joke, or are there signs that nazism 
is on the rise? Flora Lewis, New York Times correspondent and expert on 
modern Germany, tells the new generation what Hitler was really like. 


Art Linkletter, the genial host on TV’s House Party, supplies s a typical 
Linkletter formula for “How to Live With Your Teen- Ager. 











By Billie Burke 
With Cameron Shipp 


Condensed from 


“With Powder on My Nose’’* 


The Perfect Mother-in-Law 


Ideall) 


she should own a yacht, stay 


on it, and yet be a good grandmother 


Y NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS are 

the Stephensons. They have 
four children. Mrs. Stephenson runs 
her house, chauffeurs children by 
the station wagonful, and engages in 
a bewildering round of pta and 
Boy and Girl Scout enterprises re- 
quiring costumes, refreshments, and 
tape. Her husband is an 
architect. I like him, but I know 
nothing about his business. 

The Stephensons ask me over to 
some of their parties and sometimes 
I go. But I know next to nothing 
about their social life except what I 
get from peeking. CI often think the 
Stephensons stay up a bit too late.) 


adhesive 


VON 


SY 





fpe fe SON y ria By) kai afin 


I couldn’t ask for better neighbors. 
I love to overhear the scurry of their 
happy household. I live alone, so it is 
good to know that they are there. 
We communicate daily, borrowing 
change for the paper boy, celebra- 
ting birthdays, chasing into the 
street to retrieve each other’s dogs. 

But the Stephensons’ rhythms and 
decibles are not for me. I would not 
like to live with them. I should pre- 
fer to fuss in an old ladies’ home, or 
to sleep on a quiet plank. For Mrs. 
Stephenson is my daughter, and in 
their house I would be a mother-in- 
law. In my own house I always have 
the enviable status of a grandmother, 


*© 1959 by Billie Burke and Cameron Shipp, and reprinted with permission of Coward-McCann, 


210 Macison 


Ave., New York 16. 


249 pp. $3.95. 
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Why is there this dreadful thing 
about mothers-in-law? Why should 
a modern, intelligent, and often self- 
sacrificing woman become a terror 
the moment her son or daughter gets 
married? 

It’s a conditioned reflex, that’s 
what. It springs from the dawn of 
prehistory like a racial bad dream. 
Our prehistoric forefathers quarreled 
with their mothers-in-law. Possibly 
that was because said forefathers 
stole their wives in tribal raids—or be- 
cause they traded cows for them and 
cheated. Or maybe because even 
then mothers-in-law talked too 
much. At any rate, the mother-in-law 
fetish is ancient. We inherited it, 
and we cling to it like other super- 
stitions, such as being afraid of the 


dark. 


Here is where I envy men. They 


become fathers-of-the-bride, “dad,” 
“the old man,” and “gramps,” but 
never fathers-in-law. They manage 
to avoid both the title and the im- 
plication, and there is no literature 
from either funny papers or problem 
novels which condemns them. Men 
become grandfathers with ease. 
They cheerfully allow their pockets 
to get picked, and sometimes wind 
up as doting baby sitters. No one ac- 
cuses them of stirring a cauldron. 

But the mother-in-law pattern got 
set a long time ago, and its traces are 
still evident in all tribes, from Mau 
Mau to Stanford graduates. 

Here is some delightful informa- 
tion calculated to make us old girls 
feel better. The Dakota Indians, the 


Battas of Sumatra, and the Dyaks of 
Sarawak were not allowed to speak 
to their wives’ mothers or to look at 
them. Among the Victorian tribes of 
Australia it was the custom for a 
mother-in-law to stay at least 50 
yards away from her son-in-law. 

And take the Gudangs of New 
Queensland, the Caffres of South 
Africa, and the Nisinan tribe of Cal- 
ifornia, not to mention our own 
Apache Indians. They were all 
afraid even to mention the names of 
their mothers-in-law. The Cape York 
aborigines and the Kowaregas of 
Prince of Wales island could men- 
tion their mothers-in-law, but they 
had to make up new names for them, 
which they probably did with en- 
thusiasm. The Kurnai tribe of Vic- 
toria had a custom which fascinates 
me. It would solve many a domestic 
problem today. If a mother-in-law 
called on her son-in-law she had to 
cover her head with a possum rug. 

So a woman who becomes a moth- 
er-in-law has a good deal of historic 
prejudice to overcome no matter 
how hard she tries to be civilized. 
We start out as authenticated mon- 
sters. The trick is to recognize that 
fact, and then do what we can about 
getting accepted as human beings. 

Instead, alas, some of us take one 
or more of the following points of 
view. 

That my son’s wife is a no-good 
hussy who trapped my poor little 

y. 

That I can do everything better 
than my daughter or daughter-in- 
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law, and she’s ungrateful if she 
doesn’t let me. 

That I’m neglected and should 
let everybody know it by hint, 
whine, complaint, and criticism. 

T hat a married son or daugher is a 
paid-up insurance policy on which 
I can retire. 

That since I’ve always quarreled 
with my daughter, my son-in-law 
should let me continue quarreling 
with her in his home. 

That I’m a third partner to the 
marriage, entitled to know every- 
thing, share all decisions, and use 
my son-in-law’s charge accounts. 

That my children don’t know how 
to bring up children, and it’s up to 
me to show them. 

That my son-in-law is a callow 
youth who will never be the man 
his father-in-law was. 

That my 35-year-old daughter 
with three children is still the im- 
mature girl she was when she mar- 
ried at 20. 

That mother knows best. 

Some women expect to have two 
husbands: their own and_ their 
daughter’s. They are the ones who 
weep the most at weddings. I have 
always thought this is because they 
are so pointedly left out of the cere- 
mony. 

They think that a son-in-law who 
comes from a totally different envi- 
ronment should suddenly conform 
to them. But the average son-in-law 
is, to begin with, barely aware of his 
girl’s mother. He doesn’t know her, 
doesn’t necessarily wish to know her, 


feels no obligation to her—has no ob- 
ligation to her. 

Over the years I’ve seen many 
young wives painfully trying to 
make their young husbands adore 
their mothers-in-law. They argue, 
explain, scold. They should save 
their breath and their tear ducts. 
Better than pleading is this ap- 
proach: “Look, dear, I know the old 
girl drinks a little and tells lies, but 
she’s harmless, and we don’t have to 
have her around all the time.” 

The great mistake most parents 
make with children is to expect them 
to be grateful. Children are almost 
never grateful. They do not really 
owe you much beyond what they 
have found in you, over the years, 
to love and respect. And even this 
they properly take for granted. You 
should feel lucky if in your relation- 
ship there are recollected times of 
grace under pressure worth more 
than taking for granted. The remem- 
brance of the love a son or daughter 
has seen in the eyes of a mother are 
forever a joy to the child who has 
been brought up with kindness and 
courage. But that is almost the 
whole of the debt. Don’t try to col- 
lect, as if it were a promissory note. 

The “sacrifices” you made were 
not for your children, they were for 
you. If you suffered, then you graced 
your own spirit and you are the gain- 
er—and the debtor. 

In my own case, with an indul- 
gent daughter who thinks I am fun- 
ny and a son-in-law who picks me 
up and teases me, I am—let’s face 
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it—extraordinarily lucky. As far as I 
know, the Stephensons have never 
seriously considered poisoning me. 
There are times when they wish I] 
would shut up. Sometimes, with 
great courtesy and tact, they tell me 
to shut u 

All young men should take a good 
hard look at every nubile girl’s moth- 
er before considering marrying the 
girl. He should consider whether he 
would someday be willing to live 
with the old lady. 

He should consider her tempers, 
disposition, morals, and bank ac- 
count—not that he wants her money 
(though it might help) but in the 
hope that she owns enough Genera! 
Motors to be independent. The ideal 
mother-in-law has a yacht, and stays 
on it. 

He should discover whether his 
prospective wife’s mother got along 
with her own spouse. If she 
has made her husband miserable, 
chances are she will be expert at dis- 
tressing her son-in-law. 


As for mothers-in-law, pray re- 


member these vital considerations. 

1. Let the children have their 
dignity. Let them alone. 

2. Your greatest difficulty will not 
be with your son-in-law. Let him 
alone and he'll let you alone. Your 
problem will probably be your 
daughter. 

3. You had, or still have, your 
own married life. Don’t grab for an- 
other. 

4. Anybody younger than you, 
especially your children, is geared to 
a different rhythm of life, Don’t up- 
set it. 

5. Let your children come to you. 
Be there, always, to help, give, love. 
What more do you want? Pay? 

6. Don’t live with them. Live 
alone. Live anywhere. Go away. 
Stay away. If you can’t afford to do 
so, you may find enthusiastic support 
from your son-in-law. 

7. Be useful. Be interested in 
something besides your own put-up- 
on self. 

8. Become a grandmother as fast 


as possible. 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


A man was motoring from coast to coast. The back seat was occupied by his wife 
and his mother-in-law, and the poor fellow was subjected to a constant stream of 


advice and criticism. 
On the second day out, the worm turned. He whirled on his wife, looked her 


squarely in the eye, ‘and demanded, 
you or your mother?” 


“Once and for all, who’s driving this car— 


Mrs. S. Lee. 


Betty was annoyed when her boy friend for the second time let her open the car 


door for herself. ‘ 
“Why, hadn’t you noticed?” 


‘Where’s your chiv alry?” she inquired icily. 
he asked, taken aback. “I traded it for a Buick.” 


Rose B. McCalmont. 
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i VER SINCE the first Annual was from which they improve their own 

4 published 25 years ago, it has techniques by studying the greats; 

meant many things to a great many and to still others it is a fine pictorial 

people. comment on the foibles, joys, prob- 
To some it has been a way to lems, and achievements of all man- 

keep a permanent record of photog- _ kind. 

raphy; to others a masterly textbook This year’s Annual has as its 


Standing on a high hill overlooking the Tagus river, James McAnally 
recorded this view of Toledo in Spain. The Alcaz Zar, famous 16th- 
century fortress, dominates the upper left-hand corner of the photo. 


° 


This sleeping kitten, too young to be concerned with the ways of 
the rough-and-tumble world, snuggles up contentedly against her 
mother’s breast. News photographer Bruce Roberts made this shot. 





theme “The 50 Stars of the U.S.A.,” 
in which the two new states of Ha- 
waii and Alaska are prominently 
featured. 

The U.S.A. department hails 
the 50 states in more than 100 pages 
of pictorial exploration, both in 
black and white and color. Other 
high points of the book include port- 
folios by men and women of interna- 
tional fame. These include the Fine 
Picture section, wherein is presented 
the current work of leading Ameri- 
can lensmen as well as that of Eu- 
rope’s distinguished and most prom- 
ising photographers. Another is a 
commentary on Russia and the Fam- 
ily of Man, by one of the world’s 
greatest living photographers, Ed- 
ward Steichen; still another is a spe- 
cial pictorial report on the Space Age. 


Lourdes, the greatest Christian place 
of pilgrimage in the modern world; a 
million pilgrims travel there each year, 
including many invalids. The photo 
was made by Mario Giacomelli. 


Puckish, freckle-faced Barbara, an 
American child on vacation in Italy 
with her parents, made Italian-born 
cameraman Eugenio Gubitosi think of 
appreciating the “happy things in life.” 


A very special part of Christmas is 
the decorating of the tree. And this 
Eskimo lad is hurrying home with his, 
after patiently waiting for it to be de- 
livered by plane. Arthur Bleich photo. 











This enchanting young lady, happily pushing her baby brother’s carriage, is 
joined by her mother and their dog for their daily stroll around the park, No- 
tice the ducks cruising away. Photographed in England by Norman Parkinson. 


In selecting the pictures to appear 
in THe Catruo.ic Dicest, we hoped 
to present a cross section of poignant, 
amusing, and dramatic examples of 
superior camera art that came our 
way this year. 

Ever since George Eastman in- 
vented the camera 70 years ago, 
photography has been a boon to the 
masses. Cameras have delved into 
the depths of the earth and the in- 
finities of outer space and have been 
focused on millions of family gather- 


ings indoors and outdoors. 


Amateurs alone have made ap- 
proximately 2 billion snapshots at 
home and during their travels (wom- 
en took a majority of this total), 
There are more than 19,000 camera 
clubs, five national magazines, more 


Gianni Berengo-Gardin’s picture of 
the narrow-gauge train of the Dolo- 
mites belongs to a story covering the 
last survivor of steam-powered trains, 
soon to be replaced by electric ones. 








Wide World Photo 


Eisenhower and Khrushchev stand at 
attention during arrival ceremonies at 
Andrews Air Force base. It was the 
first time a Russian chief of state had 
ever come on a visit to our country. 


Finally released, after several years of 
confinement, Polish Cardinal Wys- 
zinsky presides at services on feast of 


Corpus Christi in Warsaw, 1957. 


than 100 radio and TV programs, 
and 100 newspaper columnists to of- 
fer advice on equipment and its use 
and to criticize pictures. 

In the service of science, special- 
ized cameras have followed Sputniks 
and Explorers in outer space and re- 








corded unknown sights and facts in 
pioneering projects. And the year’s 
scientific developments reinforced 
the prediction of a photographic- 
industry executive that “when man 
himself eventually goes out into 
space, it is a dead certainty that 


he will take his cameras with him.’ 
All over the world people enjoy 
and pursue their happy hobby of 
photography, returning with pictor- 
ial memories of places and things 
they otherwise might never have the 
opportunity of seeing again, 
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A Little Boy Named Differential 


A generation of Soviet citizens is 
burdened with a grotesque load of 


ideological given names 


COUPLE OF YEARS ago a teen-age 
Russian girl nearing gradua 
tion edged into the ofhce of the 
school director, She asked him, 
“When you give us our diplomas, 
which name will be on them: the 
names you call us in school, or the 
names from our birth certificates?” 


The director, bit puzzled, re- 


plied that the names from the birth 
certificates would be used. 


The girl flushed, and her eyes 
filled with tears. “Then I don’t want 
my diploma,” she cried, and ran sob- 
bing from the room. 

The director was nonplussed. 
The girl had a sound Russian last 
name, and a first name, a diminu- 
tive, which she accepted willingly 
enough around the school. He 
called for the students’ registration 
cards, on which given names are 
listed as they appear on the birth 
certificates. 

He shuffled the file until he came 
to that of the girl who had just left 
his office. Then his eyes widened. 
He shook his head in sympathy. 
New York City 18. Nov. 

Inc., and 


*230 W. 41st St., 


24, 1959. 
reprinted with permission. 
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Her first name was not Ludmilla, 
or Nina, er Svetlana, or Valentina. 
It was Great Worker. 

The girl’s plight, being burdened 
with a name signifying her parents’ 
hopes Cand the state’s), but hardly 
conducive to the language of ro- 
mance, is one of the basic reasons for 
a new move to do away with some of 
the startling names given Russian 
children. The new tendency is to 
turn to names that will not chase 
children crying from graduation ex- 
ercises or embarrass them before 
their associates in later life. 

Parents are not turning back to 
the old Church calendar of names, 
let it be added hastily, but to tradi- 
tional Russian names, to a few for- 
eign ones, or perhaps to names ex- 
© 1959 by the New York Herald Tribune, 





A LIFTLE 


pressive of communism or the Soviet 
states, but within reason. Some Rus- 
sian couples will name a son Vladlen, 
a combination of the first syllables 
of the first and last names of Vladi- 
mir Lenin, a name not unusual for 
boys. Or they may name a daughter 
Ninel, Lenin spelled backw ala. 

A writer in one of the local jour- 
nals has voiced concern over the 
name one couple had given their 
son, a mouthful of vowels and con- 
sonants hard to handle even for the 
agile-tongued Russian: Lorikerik. 
[he name comprises an amalgama- 
tion of the first letters of the follow- 
Lenin, October, revolu- 

collectiviza- 
radiofication, 


ing words: 
tion, industrialization, 
tion, electrification, 
and communism. 

The name is dificult enough to 


But 


say, complained the writer. 
think of the trouble it gives officials 
who must write it on passports, work 
cards, and the like. A misplaced let- 
ter in a name like Mikhail or Vladi- 


mir might not cause the bearer any 
trouble in the ceaseless flow of docu- 
ments. But a misplaced letter in 
Lorikerik might cause untold diff- 
culty. 

Sometimes parents’ 
cause unexpected complications in 
naming children. The young wife 
of a topflight mathematician in the 
ussR was about to have a baby. He 
was summoned hurriedly to another 
city ona temporary assignment. 

“If the child is a boy,” he told his 
wife, “his name is to be Integral.” 
She agreed, but the expectant father 


specialties 
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worried that his wife might succumb 
to propriety and give the child a 
more conventional name. 

When he could, he rushed home. 
A son had been born. His obedient 
wife had stayed in the mathematical 
field in naming the boy, but had 
shifted within it. She had called 
the boy Differential. 

One youngster in the Soviet Un- 
ion is called G lasp for short, his full 
first name being Glavspirit. The 
name stands for “Chief of State Ad- 
ministration for Alcohol,” almost 
certainly the office where his father 
works. 

A middle-aged Russian woman 
told me smilingly that one of her 
school friends in the 1930’s was 
named Industry. A young Russian 
says two of his best friends at school 
were Vitamin and Edison. And they 
had a sister whose birth certificate 
formally listed her first name as Dy- 
namo. 

The move to put aside such en- 
thusiasm when naming children 
centers in a specialist in Kazakhstan 
who has been collecting, indexing, 
and studying names for years. Soviet 
citizens have been asked to send him 
their favorite first names for his col- 
lection, which is to be catalogued 
and published in the next year or 
two. 

Citizens have also been requested 
to suggest some foreign names which 
might he suitable Sop youngsters and 
(possible trouble here) to think 
about Soviet scientific accomplish- 
ments as a source for first names. 
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was softened to Idichka when she 
was a child, and everyone liked it. 
Then she grew up and married citi- 
zen Glupov, which means stupid. 
Now her full name is Mrs. Idea 
Stupid. Of course, this unhappy end- 
ing cannot be blamed entirely on her 
parents. 


But for the sake of the children 
and their later stature as adults, par- 
ents are told: please be prudent in 
choosing first names, and think of 
how they may fit with other names, 
especially if the child is a girl. 

There is a woman in the ussr 
whose parents named her Idea. That 


aN A 
NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 


Scholars who concern themselves with the origins of words tell us that a com- 
paratively small number of Latin word roots enter into the make-up of thousands 
of English words. So an easy way to build your vocabulary is to learn these word 


roots. 
Pellere in Latin, for example, means to drive, force. From this Latin word and 


from its past participle, pulsus, we have derived many words. Note that each 


definition in Column B has something to do with the root meaning of each word 
in Column A. Can you match the two columns? 


Column A Column B 


dispel a) Forced; obligatory; coercive. 

b) To drive or urge; to overpower. 

c) That which drives back or resists; type of waterproof 
material. 


repellent 
pulsimeter 


propulsion 
pulsation 
impulse 
pulsator 


compel 
expulsion 


propeller 
compulsory 
repulse 


A tendency; act of driving onward with sudden force. 
Act of driving forward or ahead. 
To drive away by scattering; to clear away. 
Instrument used for measuring the force and rate of 
contractions in an artery. 
Rhythmical throbbing or vibrating, as of an artery. 
To rebuff, reject; to drive back, as an assault or an 
enemy. : 
Act of driving out; a forcing out. 
Machine which beats or throbs in working, as a pump. 
Revolving blade-like device, especially on planes and 
ships, used to drive forward. 

(Answers on page 25) 





By Richard Carter 


Condensed from “Good Housekeeping 
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The Race tor Your Charity Dollars 


Health and life are at stake in a bitter, unnecessary contest 


HARITY used to be largely private. 
But since the 2nd World War, 
techniques perfected by fund raisers 
have put the giver and his conscience 
on display. Around the clock and 
the calendar, with only a short sum- 
mer recess, the housewife in her 
living room and her husband at his 
office are the targets of drives to col- 
lect money for hundreds of causes. 
All are equally worthy in the eyes of 
those conducting the campaigns. 
Both contributors and voluntary 
charity workers, whose primary in- 
terest is that their money and works 
serve the good purpose intended, 
now find that there is more to charity 
than just giving or not giving. In the 
past sev eral years they have been 
drawn into the eye of a hurricane of 
controversy, buffeted by the claims 
and counterclaims of groups com- 
peting for their charity dollars. 
Controversy is especially severe in 
communities where the two great 
forces in the fund-raising field—the 
United Funds movement, and the 
giant, independent national agencies 
—come into conflict. 
The struggle in 


fund-raising 


demands the attention of every 
thoughtful American. In this rivalry, 
health and life are at stake. The 
progress of the struggle will have 
great effect in the war that science 
is waging against disease. 

Both sides admit that the conflict 
has given rise to a givers’ revolt. 
Many families who otherwise would 
give generously have been turning 
their backs on charity in general. 
Sweet charity is turning dangerously 
sour. 

What is the reason for the con- 
flict? The answer lies in the philoso- 
phies of the two competing groups. 











*57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19. November, 1959. @ 1959 by the Hearst Corp., and re- 
printed with permission. 
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On one side stand the United 
Funds, with their slogan of “Give 
once for all.” On the other side are 
the large, independent health agen- 
such as the American Cancer 
society, the American Heart associa- 
tion, and the National Foundation. 
They think that they can raise more 
money on their own, and that, once 
it is raised, they, as specialists, are 
much more qualifie -d than an impar- 
tial board to determine how the 
money is to be spent. 

Despite their differences, the 
United Funds and the independent 
agencies share one characteristic: 
good intentions. Each side is con- 
vinced that its system is good for 
humanity. Each is led by persons of 
high repute, none of whom gets rich 
in such work, This is a story without 
villains. It is a story of what can 
happen to important causes when 
enthusiasts are allowed to use those 
causes as battlegrounds. 

Look at the United Funds’ side of 
the story. The United Funds are a 
vigorous national alliance of local 
federations. They hold that each 
community should plan its charitable 
expenditures so that services can be 
coordinated, money saved, and con- 
fusion reduced. Instead of staging 
separate appeals, the cooperating 
agencies permit the United Funds to 
conduct a single annual campaign. 
Ideally, that one drive should raise 
enough money to support the pro- 
grams of the agencies that have legit- 
imate claims to community-wide 
support. 


cies, 


APRIL 1960 
When each agency conducts its 
own fund drive, says Lyman S. Ford, 
associate executive director of the 
United Community Funds and 


Councils of America, over-all plan- 
ning is impossible. Mr. Ford has 


complained that, with national 
health agencies engaged in open 
competition, the public selects its 
favorite causes not according to the 
importance of the disease but “by 
such factors as which important 
citizens have which diseases, which 
agency can hire the best promoters 
and involve the most influential per- 
sonalities, and which cause plucks 
hardest at the public’s heartstrings.” 

United Funds attempt to offer a 
balanced program. They seek this 
balance by controlling the budgets 
and regulating the activities of par- 
ticipating agencies. They give each 
agency went they think the agency 
needs. 

They say that the unified appeal 
reduces the confusion and annoy- 
ance of multiple fund drives. House- 
holders are promised liberation from 
the nuisance of having their door- 
bells rung by a procession of collec- 
tors. Moreover, the giver is relieved 
of the burden of choice. United 
Funds leaders decide for him where 
and in what proportion the money 
should go. 

The United Funds idea is an out- 
growth of the Community Chest 
movement. It developed after the 
2nd World War. The Chests were 
converted into United Funds by the 
addition of national health agencies. 
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This merging resulted when the 
number of appeals became a_na- 
tional bother. 

The problem was most acute in 
big industry. For example, the auto 
industry discovered that $40,000 was 
being lost in time and production 
i <a single manufacturing plant 

whenever a charity drive took up a 
ame The industry created De- 
troit’s famous Torch Fund. The rub- 
ber industry brought the idea to 
Akron. The steel industry estab- 
lished it in Pittsburgh. With few ex- 
ceptions, the initiators of United 
Funds have since been local indus- 
trialists and chambers of commerce. 

From the beginning, the attempt 
to establish a “give-once-for-all” char- 
ity plan was blacked by the refusal 
of the National Foundation for In- 


antile Paralysis (now known simply 


as the National Foundation ) 
the united appeals. The world’s most 
successful voluntary health agency 
argued that it needed to remain in- 
dependent to do the best possible job. 
The United Funds retorted that this 
was not so, and that the people of a 
community had the right to con- 
tribute to a single, all-embracing 
drive. 

Thus was established a pattern of 
rivalry, in which the National Foun- 
dation has not wavered. It has been 
joined by most other leading health 
agencies. The first was the National 
Tuberculosis association. The Amer- 
ican Cancer society and the Ameri- 
can Heart association are now with- 
drawing local units from the several 


to join 


hundred United Funds in which 
they were cooperating. The same is 
true of groups representing crippled 
children, muscular dy strophy, cere- 
bral palsy, and multiple sclerosis. 

United Funds leaders regard this 
independent attitude as an outrage. 
Ray R. Eppert, a national United 
Funds spokesman, says, “In effect 
these agencies are adopting poli- 
cies which say, “The people be 
dammed.’” Some business leaders 
and United Funds professionals are 
now actually urging the public to 
withhold contributions from any 
health agency which attempts to 
function independently. 

The United Funds people claim 
that their appeals are more eco- 
nomical than those of the independ- 
ent agencies. One big fund drive is 
less costly than many _ individual 
drives. With a smaller percentage of 
revenue expended on fund raising, 
a larger percentage is available for 
services. Still greater savings are 
achieved by the United Funds’ em- 
phasis on corporate gifts and payroll] 
deductions rather than on expensive 
telethons or laborious house-to-house 
solicitations. 

Our country’s 1,217 United Funds 
groups collected $343 million in 
1958. Of that amount, 85% came as 
gifts from corporations or other busi- 
ness firms and as employees’ payroll 
deductions. 

Conflicting sharply at almost every 
point with the United Funds’ claims 
is the independent national agencies’ 
stand on the charity issue. They 
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argue that responsibility for effective 


national programs of research cannot 
be entrusted to local United Funds 
committees but must be administered 
by top specialists on a nationwide 


Dass. 

They think that they should be 
free to arouse the public’s interest by 
any legitimate means, including ap- 
pei als to emotion. They insist that by 
direct contacts 
raise more 

literature, 


maintaining their 
with the giver, they 
money, distribute more 
and attract more volunteers. 

Independent agency spokesmen 
point out that many of the United 
Funds groups are having a hard time 
eaching goals. Of the ten biggest, 
only Detroit and Pittsburgh achieved 
their 1958 campaign quotas; Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, Boston, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco all fell short. 

Phe independent agencies cal II at- 
tention to the fact that when they 
join a United Funds appeal and the 
drive fails to make its goal, they are 
Their funds, figured 
by the United Funds board at an 
absolute minimum, are cut. The 
agencies, unable to continue on their 
own, cannot reach their goals. 

Basil O’Connor, who established 

National Foundation in 1938 
with his law partner, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and has been its president 
ever since, acknowledges that multi- 
ple drives are more inconvenient to 
the giver than a consolidated drive 
would be. He also agrees that a 
single drive would be more economi- 


in a bad way. 
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cal. But he adds, “If we had only one 
oil company, one insurance com- 
pany, one automobile manufacturer, 
one newspaper, or one magazine, 
we could save tremendous sums of 
money, too. 

“But what would we be doing to 
our way of life? We believe in the 
competitive system, which requires 
all of us to prove the value of our 
wares. It would be dreadful if health 
organizations no longer had to prove 
their worth to the public.” 

In the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Foundation is a list of 55 im- 
portant American communities in 
which March of Dimes leaders have 
suddenly resigned from the drive and 
either have not offered a reasonable 
explanation for their change of heart 
or have confided that they were pres- 
sured into quitting. 

Says a young Southern mother 
who withdrew from her town’s 
March of Dimes drive less than 48 
hours after winning one of its kev 
volunteer posts: “My husband came 
home from the office one day and 
told me straight out that I had to 
quit. He said that I was becoming 
too controversial and that his boss 
had complained.” 

Another type of pressure is even 
more widespread. One Pennsylvania 
factory worker complains, “When I 
applied for the job, the personnel 
man handed me a form to sign for 
the United Funds appeal. He said | 
could give a quarter or 50¢ or 75¢ a 
week. I said I'd give a quarter. Fe 
said that most people pay 50¢, so 
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I signed for that. Could I say No 
before I even got the job?” 

The National Foundation refuses 
to collect money in industrial plants. 
“Charity is supposed to be private,” 
says O'Connor. “It should have no 
bearing on a man’s employment. | 
know very well that the United 
Funds collect more than $15 from 
the average contributor, but | don’t 
envy that. The National Foundation 
seldom-gets more than $2, and our 
average gift is about 34¢; but both 
we and the giver have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing he gave because 
he chose to.” 

Perhaps the most powerful argu- 
ment in favor of independent health 
drives is that the agencies have pro- 
duced important scientific results. 
The outstanding example was of- 
fered on April 12, 1955. The 
world learned that Dr. Jonas E. Salk 
had developed an effective vaccine 
against paralytic polio. For tens of 
wetlllons of Americans, the day was 
one of unforgettable personal tri- 
umph. Each of them had contributed 
in real measure to the success of 
Dr. Salk’s work. 

Equally important is the effect 
that the agencies have had on gov- 
ernment. They have prodded “ae 
states into improving hospital facili- 
ties and have helped make Congress 
sufficiently health-conscious to spend 
over $200 million a year on the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

The agencies are convinced that 
they could not accomplish nearly so 
much if their budgets were super- 


vised and their programs limited by 
local United Funds committees. 

Heart associations participating in 
United Funds during the boom year 
of 1956 were given approximately 
6.6¢ for each member of the popula- 
tion in that group of communities. 
But associations which conducted in- . 
dependent drives raised twice as 
much per member of the population. 
In Minneapolis, with a population of 
764,000, the independent heart fund 
raised almost $190,000 in 1957, com- 
pared with the $77,000 which the 
association in the much larger Oak- 
land-Berkeley area of California got 
from a federated appeal. 

The American Cancer society of- 
fers similar statistics. In 1956, it 
found that its units in United Funds 
were getting only 18% more money 
than in 1950, whereas the society as 
a whole was taking in 58% more. 

Considering the violently oppos- 
ing views of United Funds and the 
independent national funds, it is not 
surprising that the two have come 
into open conflict. 

Edward V. Graef, executive direc- 
tor of Pittsburgh’s new Funds-spon- 
sored Health Research and Services 
foundation, asks, “Why do we need 
a separate agency for every disease?” 

According to Mr, Graef and other 
United Funds leaders, separate agen- 
cies are outmoded. In their concen- 
tration on separate ailments and 
parts of the body, the agencies fail 
to see our health problem in its en- 
tirety. More money, they say, should 
be given to basic researc h in medical 
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schools. Money allocated for research 
into specific diseases should be dis- 
tributed by committees which have 
considered the whole man and have 
decided where the money should go. 

In rebuttal, Dr. Lowell T. Cog- 
geshall, dean of the Division of Bio- 
logic: il Sciences of the University of 
Cc hic ago and former preside nt of the 
Asniiiaan Cancer society, points out 
that sufferers from severe mental ill- 
ness Cone of America’s most grievous 
health problems) get relatively little 
help from charity, even though the 
National Association for Mental 
Health participates in United Funds, 


He says, “In their last campaign, 


the association received just about $5 
million. This helps explain why na- 
tional voluntary 
faith that any super board would 


agencies have no 


have the wisdom or the courage to 
make any better allocation of health 
funds than the people whose money 
it is.” 

In view of such sharply conflicting 
claims, what are you, the individual 
giver, to do? Here are some ideas. 

1. Learn to say No. You cannot 
possibly support every charity that 
asks you for money, and there is no 
reason to feel embarrassed about it. 
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It is both your right and your respon- 
sibility to make a thoughtful choice. 

2. Do ev erything possible to rein- 
force the program a your favorite 
national voluntary health agency, if 
you have one. These organizations 
need money, volunteers, and com- 
munity allies. The record shows that 
the independent agencies perform 
important national functions which 
United Funds cannot duplicate. 

3. Support \ your United Funds or 
Community Chest. These agencies 
urgently need your help anal are 
usually forbidden to accept direct 
contributions. 

4. Consider increasing your total 
contributions to charity. Our dona- 
tions to all charitable causes total 
about $7 billion a year, but we spend 
$10 billion on liquor. Despite all the 
hullabaloo about the health charity 
dollar, that dollar is a paltry sum. In 
1957 and 1958 our ten largest na- 
tional voluntary health agencies were 
given a total of only $134 million, 
lees than we spent on ball-point pens. 

5. Do what you can to stop the 
destructive feuding between the 
United Funds and the independent 
health agencies. Most people want 
charity to reflect the spirit of charity. 


each Ist grader was required, on the first day of school, to bring 
a note giving his date of birth. Junior was absent the first day, but on the morning 


of the next di iv he walked up to Sister’s desk with two slips of paper. 
‘and here is my excuse for being born.” 


is my excuse for being absent,’ 


[You are invited to submit 
which $20 will be 


to this department cannot be 


he said, ‘ 


similar 
paid on publication. 
acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 


“Here, Sister, 


Katherine M. Lane. 


stories of parish life, for 
Manuscripts submitted 





TV Around 
the World 


Successes and failures are 
rather evenly distributed 
ELEVISION, outside the U.S., is 

different. Quiz programs offer 
more-modest prizes. They are popu- 
lar and free of scandal. Set owners, 


most of them, pay a TV tax. Adver- 
tisers, as a rule, don’t dominate TV. 

Governments, when they run TV, 
show less crime, fewer Westerns, go 
in more for culture, education, 
ous” programs—aiming high. Quality 


“seri- 


of government TV, Lewvever er, often 

falls low. Programs get dull, sloppy, 
lack variety. The party in power oft- 
en censors news. 

In England viewers have a choice 
of two television networks. Both 
are government-owned. The British 
Broadcasting Corp. runs its network 
without advertising. The Independ- 
ent Television authority, a govern- 
ment agency, rents broadcasting time 
to private programing companies 
which sell advertising. 

All the advertiser can buy are spot 
announcements lasting no longer 
than 60 seconds and appearing only 
before and after scheduled programs 
or during “natural breaks” in the pro- 
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grams. Advertisers have nothing to 
do with the program itself, and are 
not consulted on it. 

Some of the advertising on British 
television would run into trouble in 
the U.S. There is a lot of patent- 
medicine “cure-all” advertising. Also, 
advertisers use slick practices to de- 
nounce their competitors’ products 
and build up their own. 

Bsc has no advertising income at 
all. To finance its operations, the 
government collects an annual li- 
cense fee of $11.20 from each TV-set 
owner. 

Many of the popular programs on 
both channels are American-made or 
patterned after American originals. 
On ssc, for example, you can see 
British versions of What's My Line? 
and This Is Your Life, as well as The 
Lone Ranger and many others. On 
the commercial channel you can get 
Double Your Money, Wagon Train, 


1959. @ 1959 by United States News Publish- 
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Vickey Mouse Club, 
and others. Quiz shows 
modest cash prizes are viewed with 
interest. There has been not the 
slightest hint of corruption. 
Americans sum up British televi- 
there is more freedom 


tin Tin Tin, 
offering 


sion this way: 
of discussion, fewer inhibitions, Jess 
fear of more delicate topics than on 
U.S. television. British television 
doesn’t have the worst of the Ameri- 
can programs, Public opinion 
wouldn’t tolerate them. Nor do the 
British get as many of the best shows 
Americans. Programing 
unwilling 
American pro- 


as do the 
companies arc spend 
money as freely as 
duce rs . 
In France, 
the continuity of even a three-hour 
lay, opera, or football game. Crime 
and violence are limited. One detec- 
tive play every five or six weeks is 
sou average for French TV. 
Cultural Jevel is high. News gets 
all television time, 
light entertain- 
\nother one fifth of total 
classical music and 
and discussions of seri- 


no commercials break 


about one fifth of 
about 
ment. 


mu h as 
time goes to 
drama, opera, 
ous subjects. 
French TV 
viewer's a picture of 819 
compared to 405 in Britain, 
the U.S., and 625 in most other 
countries. The French thus produce 
the sharpest picture. 

Television costs are financed by a 
small tax paid by all Frenchmen with 
IV sets. A set owner pays about $12 
per year. 


Technically, aives 
lines, as 


525 in 
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But government- operated TV has 
its daw backs. There’s only one net- 
work, and it covers only about half 
of France, 70% of the population. 
Funds are Jacking, too, for top per- 
formers, for field teams to report on 
events away from the studio. ‘The va- 
riety and polish of American TV is 
missing on French programs, which 
tend toward verbosity and length. 

Another hazard of government- 
run television is distortion of news. 
Every government uses radio and, 
more recently, TV, to promote its 
own causes, The De Gaulle govern- 
ment is no exception. Opposition 
leaders get little chance to present 
their views. The government is de- 
fended daily on TV. 

One big improvement in the last 
two vears has come from Eurovision, 
an inter European organization for 
exchange of programs. For several 
hours each week, French viewers can 
watch British, Italian, German, Bel- 
gian, and other programs. 

TV in Germany is the business of 
the West German states, not the fed- 
eral government. The states hand 
over their television franchises to in- 
dependent agencies. The agencies 
operate local stations, form regional 


programing groups, and have banded 
together to set up West Germany's 
lone nation-wide channel. 
Advertising has turned up on Ger- 
man TV stations only recently. It is 
limited, at present, to a maximum of 
two four-minute periods between 7 


and 8 p.m. Advertisers have no con- 
nection with the programs, however. 
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Main support for West German 
TV is the $1.75-a-month licensing 
fee paid by set owners. 

Americans in Germany generally 
agree that the intelligence level of 
German television is considerably 
above that of U.S. programs. There 
is much of educational value, even 
at top viewing hours in the early eve- 
ning. German viewers get, and seem 
to want, many lectures and discus- 
sions on historical, scientific, and na- 
ture subjects; travelogues; long pro- 
grams of classical music from live 
orchestras; and full operas and plays. 

Crime and detective shows are sel- 
dom seen. Horror films are banned. 
Program announcements carefully 
specify which shows are unsuited for 
children. There are quiz shows with 
modest prizes. Much time is devoted 
to live telecasts of soccer. 

Italy has but one television net- 
work, and the Italian government 
owns 51% of it. Owners of TV sets 
pay a $23 annual tax. Police con- 
stantly check TV aerials, and collect 
stiff fines from tax evaders caught. 

Advertisers are limited to a total of 
1242 minutes a day. Rules for com- 
mercials are very strict. The adver- 
tiser who buys a two-and-a-half-min- 
ute period, for ex: imple, can use only 
35 seconds for the actual commercial 
message; he must use the rest of the 
time for entertainment. 

Quiz shows, popular three years 
ago, now are few. A minor scandal 
erupted when it was found that an 
employee of a “double-or-nothing” 
program was selling answers. 
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Viewer surveys show that studio- 
produced “real-life” dramas in serial 
form are among the most popular 
shows. American films and docu- 
mentaries are shown, too. Crime 
films are few. Daytime fare includes 
1 “teleschool” for young people and 
a special program for housewives. In 
the evening, a film is generally 
shown, with an occasional documen- 
tary. 

Italian viewers complain that the 
programs are dull. Americans find 
them unimaginative and _ sloppy. 
News handling is obviously manipu- 
lated by government pressure. Pro- 
grams rarely begin and end at the 
time scheduled, and the screen fre- 
quently is left blank by interruptions 
of transmission. 

Sweden, Norway, and De nmark 
have all considered the idea of com 
mercial television. That was before 
the American. scandals were widely 
publicized. 

The fare served to 
Scandinavia is high in serious con- 
tent. Of last year’s 840 hours of TV 


Sweden, 85 hours 


viewers in 


broadcasting ‘in 
were devoted to parliamentary de- 
bates and political programs, 215 
hours to rented films, and 540 hours 


» “home” fare. For this “home” sec- 
tion of the program, the Swedish 
television company maintains its 
own staff actors. 

American programs are popular in 
Scandinavia. Swedes, for example, 
see | Love Lucy, the Perry Como 
Show, Our Miss Brooks, Perry Ma- 


son, and a number of U.S. westerns 
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—all from films of the original shows 
with Swedish subtitles or voices dub- 
bed in. 

In Sweden and in Denmark, set 
owners finance their television with 
license fees. In Sweden, the fee is 
about $20 year. In Denmark, where 
television operation copies the BBC 
setup, the charge is only $10. Nor- 
way thus far is doing only experi- 
mental broadcasts, but expects to 
have a government T'V system going 
this year. 

Japanese television is a mixture of 
government and private ownership. 
The country as a whole contains 78 
operating television stations: 39 gov- 
ernment stations and 39 commercial 
stations. 

In Tokyo, viewers can bring in six 
separate telec asts. Two are run by 
the government through the Japan 
Broadcasting Corp., which operates 
in much the same manner as the BBC. 
Of the city’s four commercial sta- 
tions, one is owned by a radio sta- 
tion, one by a newspaper, one by a 
combine of a newspaper and two mo- 
tion-picture studios, and the fourth 
by a movie studio and a group of 
churches. 

The government network is fi- 
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nanced by a tax of about 83¢ a month 
on each of Japan’s 3.3 million regis- 
tered sets. Much tax evasion is prac- 
ticed. 

Government programs consider 
quality before popularity. The gov- 
ernment network bans sex and vio- 
lence; commercial stations do not. 

In addition to school programs and 
sessions of Parliament, the govern- 
ment network brings outstanding 
foreign shows to Japan and televises 
complete performances live from 
concert halls. Most popular shows 
last year were the Vienna Philhar- 
monic and an Italian opera company. 

On the commercial stations, sports 
are popular—particularly sumo, Jap- 
anese wrestling. Baseball also is 
widely shown. Crime programs, both 
Japanese and American, are popular. 
Westerns haven't much appeal, 
mainly because the Japanese prefer 
their own action-packed tales of bat- 
tle in samurai days. 

The television producers quickly 
learned one thing: the Japanese do 
not like the ‘ hard : sell.” Commercials 
show pictures of the product, but 
they do not tell the audience to “go 
out and buy this!” The Japanese just 
wouldn’t buy. 


PAYMENT ON DEMAND 


The story of a sad-faced fellow so touched a merchant’s heart that he filled a 
large sack with groceries, and said, “These are on me. I hope they help.” 
Misty-eyed, the fellow started away, then turned back. 
“Need something else?” asked the grocer. 


"ro, 


was the reply. “You forgot my trading stamps.” 


Wall Street Journal (12 Dec. 59). 





Recently, a leading New York evening 
newspaper published a public service 
study of Patent Medicines. The VITAMIN 
installment uncovered the wide variance 
in the prices of Vitamins and Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations. 

The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of par- 
ticular concern to everyone buying Vita- 
mins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one labei is, for all practical and thera- 
peutic purposes, the same as if it is bottled 
under another label. The fact is, most of 
the Vitamin concentrates consumed in 
America are produced by only a few com- 
panies. 

“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient risks 
a seizure by the U. S. Government. 

“Bearing that in mind, it is interesting 
to pick up afew Vitamin catalogs and com- 
pare the prices charged by different com- 
panies for the same Vitamin compounds.” 

Following publication of the installment 


New York Newspaper 
Reveals Startling 


Vitamin Price Facts— 
Learn How You 


Can Save On 
@ 
we received hundreds of phone calls re- 
questing the Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 

The Free Hudson Catalog offers tre- 
mendous VALUES on Vitamins, Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations and Food Supple- 
ments. Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase your 
Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings that are up to 50% and more. 

Here are two examples of Hudson Vita- 
min savings: a very popular multi-vitamin 
and mineral formula (sold nationally for 
$19.50 by door to door salesmen) is sold 
for only $5.95 through the Hudson Vita- 
min Catalog, under the trade name of 
Vitazets . . . here’s another—a well known 
high potency B complex formula with 
Vitamin C and minerals nationally adver- 
tised at $5.95 per hundred . . . only $2.25 
DIRECT from the Hudson Catalog. 

Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has be- 
come a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING 
source for Vitamins throughout the nation. 
All Hudson Vitamin Products are sold 


with a complete money back guarantee. 
Use handy coupon on next page 


Advertisement 





What is the one real difference 


between 
these 

identical 

— 


Each Capsule weer 
Vitamin A yotd 
Vitamin D 

Thiamin EA. ( 
Riboflavin ( B-2) 
Niacinamide 

Ascorbic Acid (C) 
Pyridoxine HCL (B6) 
d-Calcium Pantothenate .... 
Vitamin B-12 Activity ...... 


ADAVITE-100 capsules—$3.25 


Each Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 25,0 
Vitamin D a 
Thiamin Mononitrate (B 
Riboflavin ( B-2) 
Niacinamide 

Ascorbic Acid (C) 
Pyridoxine HCL (B6) 
d-Calcium Pantothenate .... 
Vitamin B-12 Activity 


Brand X-100 capsules—$9.45 


Price, and price alone, is the only real difference! 


Brand X, and others like it, sell for 
an average price of $9.45 per hun- 
dred. But the identical formula, 
under the name Adavite, ordered 
direct from the Hudson Vitamin 
Catalog, is just $3.25. 

And yet, despite the great vari- 
ance in vitamin prices, there are no 
grades of vitamins. The Brand X 
formula and the Hudson formula 
have the same potency and effective- 
ness. Both meet the same strict gov- 
ernment standards. 

How then is it possible for you to 
save over $6.00 per hundred on this 
particular formula? 

Savings of up to 50% and over on 
more than 100 nationally recognized 


Hudson Vitamin formulas are pos- 
sible because you buy DIRECT. 


Doctors and nurses have recognized 
this fact and have been ordering 
their vitamins direct from Hudson 
for more than 25 years. 

THIS HUDSON CATALOG IS 
AVAILABLE TO YOU FREE. JUST 
USE THE COUPON BELOW. 


When your catalog arrives check 
the formula you are now using with 
the comparable Hudson formula and 
see the vast difference in price. 
There is no obligation, no salesman 
will call. 


SOCSOSSSSSSSSSSSESSCHSEHHEEEHEOEOESEEEES 
SHUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
$89 7th Avenue, Dept. M-738, New York 11 


$Please mail me your Free Vitamin Catalog. 
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By William D. Brown 





David, Our Third Son 


There is nothing we want to forget 


E DECIDED to call our new child 
David. We chose the name 
as | drove Jane to the hospital that 
night the baby started to come. We 
already had two boys, so it seemed 
appropriate to consider some girls’ 
names, too. We did, but with a feel- 
ing that it was somehow pointless, 
that the new baby would be David 
after all. 
At the hospital Jane was taken to 
her room, and I entered it for a min- 
ute to deposit her suitcase. I noted 


somewhat curiously the crucifix on 
the wall. It was a Catholic hospital 
her doctor’s choice, not ours. 

I went down to the soda fountain 
to buy an evening paper, and then 
on to the waiting room to begin a 
vigil that was becoming familiar to 


me. 

After reading the paper I began 
to make notes for the history lecture 
I had to give on Monday. It was my 
first year of college teaching, and 
keeping ahead of the class swiok a lot 
of studying. 

The ‘early hours of waiting I took 
in stride, but after midnight I be- 
came restless. I would pop out into 
the hall from time to time to try to 
find out how matters were going 
with Jane. 


Finally I saw the doctor. “Go 
home,” he said. “The baby will not 
be born tonight. We can probably 
send Jane home tomorrow.” I drove 
back to the house disappointed, and 
fell asleep on the lounge in the front 
room. 

I was awakened by a knocking at 
the door. It was our neighbor just 
down the lane from us. We had no 
telephone, so the news had gone to 
him. Jane had just had a boy. My 
neighbor stood in the doorway to te I] 
me ‘th: it all was well, and behind him 
I could see the morning brightening. 
It was Easter Sunday. 

I bathed and re-dressed while my 
grandmother, who had come to help, 
cooked breakfast. Driving the ten 
miles into the city was a delight. The 
air sparkled and the world seemed 
to glow in the warm spring sun. Go- 
ing down the long avenue that led 
to the hospital I passed the old Cath- 
olic orphanage. On the sidewalk 
fronting its spacious grounds sat a 
woman selling Easter lilies. I bought 
one for Jane. It was a happy mo- 
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ment. We had another son, and he 
was loved already. 

We brought David to the house I 
had rented after leaving graduate 
school to come to this city to teach. 
It had once been a cow barn, but 
during the war the owner had con- 
verted it into a fairly comfortable 
house. Even so, it retained a few re- 
minders of its original character. It 
had slightly concave concrete floors, 
and window seats along the walls of 
one bedroom covered what had been 
concrete feed bins. We had painted, 
mowed, and trimmed until house 
and yard were clean and in order. 

In its setting the house had charm. 
[It sat at the end of a long lane that 
ran between two fences sagging with 
honeysuckle. In front was a lush 
lawn, then a barbed-wire fence, and 


beyond that a cow pasture. 

Across the pasture stood a grove 
of trees sheltering an old shanty in- 
habited by a Negro couple, Jim and 


Sally. They were good people, and 
sometimes in the evening I would 
walk over to talk with Jim. I always 
hoped that he would give me some 
turnip greens out of his garden, 
which he always did. 

Sometimes I took the little boys 
with me. Then there would be a 
great deal of half-joking concern 
that we might be attacked by the lo- 
cal bull. If it ambled into view we 
always ran to the fence and climbed 
through it with haste. My smaller 
son, especially, liked to squeeze the 
last ounce of drama from such mo- 
ments. 
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My grandmother stayed with us 
the Got week after David came 
home. In later years she would re- 
mark on the tranquillity of those days 
and wonder if we somehow could 
not move back there. The weather 
continued warm and bright as spring 
surged upon us. The air was scented 
from the honeysuckle, and at night, 
taking advantage of the full moon 
and good weather, farmers hurried 
to get their cotton planted. Across 
the fields we could hear the roar of 
tractor motors and the lighthearted 
voice of a Negro who sang as he 
worked. 


I Aucust we rented another house 
closer to the college. It was attractive 
and well built, but it sat bleakly on 
low ground that recently had been 
a cotton field. That wet winter our 
vard was a mess of mud and water. 
The memory of that time is one of 
gray wetness, and the sound of air- 
plane motors rising to a high pitch 
from the airport several miles away. 
But it was also a time of joyous close- 
ness in the family. A European stu- 
dent, a refugee, lived with us and 
shared our life. He slept on a cot in 
the bedroom with the two older boys. 
He often worked on my old car, and 
made intricate kites for the boys. 
David was a healthy child, beau- 
tiful from the first, with large eyes 
and a well-formed body. Sometimes 
on our Sunday-afternoon rides I 
would glance at him sitting on Jane’s 
lap, and find him watching me with 
a curiously serene look. In his clear 
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untroubled eyes I saw the trust with 
which he committed his being to our 
care. 

The next fall we moved again, 
this time into a home of our own. 
Now we had the luxury of three 
bedrooms rather than two. 

During the first winter there, a 
number of apparently coincidental 
. occurrences led me to look into 
Catholicism. Thomas Merton’s The 
Seven Storey Mountain came into 
my hands. I found that the book 
posed a substantial challenge. The 
author had moved from one personal 
philosophy to another, and finally, 
in a way that seemed completely 
mysterious to me, he had found in 
the Church the fulfillment of his 
need for truth. 

I had been over some of the same 


ground. In college I had awakened 
to the existence of social injustice, 
and I became an ardent liberal. But 


later, as I began to teach, I gave 
more thought to the matter. Liberal- 
ism had been a fine enthusiasm for 
college days, but I now recognized 
that it could never be a complete 
faith. 

How could a man be “liberal” in 
social matters and at the same time 
follow his own private religion? If 
there was a complete faith then it 
should surely provide a man with an 
explicit statement of his common 
with other men and 
sense of the sin of transgressing 
against this humanity. I wanted all 
that was true in the ‘liberal outlook 
as it concerned man’s worth and his 


humanity 
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inviolable dignity, but I wanted 
something more than ‘ feeling.” Was 
not my liberalism after all just anoth- 
er name for a dimly perceived sense 
of man’s kinship under God? And 
if so, why not go the whole way? 

Had I been of different back- 
ground, this concern might have led 
me into communism. I had known 
some communists in graduate school. 
They seemed passionately dedicated 
persons, with seemingly, clear no- 
tions of how to go tot their busi- 
ness. But the cynicism of some of 
them revolted me. One in particular 
would mock the earnest faith of the 
poor, and ridicule what he called the 
illusion that “Jesus would solve their 
problems.” 

Such talk struck me as profoundly 
sick. I had myself seen these poor, 
white and black, rise above what 
would otherwise have been dumb- 
animal suffering through faith 

God. And I could never have given 
up my belief in immortality. 

With the children coming on I 
thought more frequently on these 
matters, so after Merton I read G. K. 
Chesterton, Arnold Lunn, Jacques 
Maritain. There began to develop 
in my mind the image of a Church 
untroubled by shoe. aspects of re- 
ligion as I had known it, and which 
had devitalized it for me. This 
Church was beautiful in its order 
and completeness. That winter a 
good friend and I were sharing a 
passion for Mozart piano concertos. 
As we listened to them on records, 
the delicate interlacing of internal 
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harmony built itself into such a 
grand structure that I was moved to 
think of the Church. 

I tried to read St. Thomas. Much 
I could not digest, but I caught a 
sense of the completeness of his 
grand design and the all-sufficient 
strength of the interior bracing of 
his logic. 

Then one evening I sat in the 
office of a priest talking to him when 
the telephone rang. ‘After a_ brief 
conversation with the person on the 
line he turned to me and said, “This 


is the person you should see; talk to 


him.” The man on the phone was a 
John Simmons. I took the telephone 
and heard myself being invited to a 
meeting to be held at the rectory of 
a Josephite Father in the Negro sec- 
tion of town. 

I went, and to my amazement I 
found a group of Catholics, colored 
and white, discussing the elements 
of their. faith and the methods by 
which they would bring Christ into 
the social order. Later, in talking 
with John, I discovered an unusually 
perceptive mind. He was the kind of 
person who could see clearly the 
separation of religious faith from the 
vital problems of human relation- 
9 Why this great gulf between 

God and man, that man should try 
to solve his problems without refer- 
ence to God? Why must he feel 
embarrassed at the mere mention of 
God’s name? But if God was God 
should He not rightfully be in the 
center of things? John agreed. 

We decided that somewhere in 
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the course of history, in a manner 
not altogether clear, God and society 
had become separated. The problem 
for the intellectual was to effect a 
reconciliation. Most men were in 
some sense still close to God, but not 
in the sense that his truth operated 
logically in their lives and was re- 
flected in their attitudes. God had 
been chained to all the large enthus- 
iasms of the 19th and 20th centuries: 
nationalism, money, status, 


Jane nap little to say about my new 
interest in Catholicism. She once re- 
marked that she saw where I was’ 
tending but that she could not fol- 
low me. But I myself was not fully 
certain yet. To become a Catholic 
seemed like a tremendous leap. Both 
in my family and Jane’s there was a 
strong heritage of distrust of Catho- 
licism. I would leave matters as they 
were. 

That summer, Jane and I decided 
to rent our house and live for a while 
with her parents. It would be pleas- 
ant to write my doctoral] dissertation 
while sitting under palm trees by the 
Gulf of Mexico. And it would give 
the boys a chance to learn to swim. 
We spent the night before our de- 
parture at John’s house. He, Jane, 
and I sat around that night after the 
children had gone to sleep, and John 
read aloud some of Charles Péguy’s 
poetry. Jane was much affected. 

We returned late in August. This 
time we felt as if we had come home 
and had not left home behind. In 


September we started our eldest son 
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in the Ist grade. Jane was pregnant 
gain, and we expected our “daugh- 
er” sometime around Christmas. It 
vas a happy prospect. With four 
‘hildren around the dinner table, 
ur family gatherings would have 
real substance. 

David was then two years old. He 
was truly a beautiful boy, in much 

ore than a physical sense. He 

oved toward beauty in everything 
lhe saw and heard. His whole being 
seemed to dwell in truth, in the 
sweet and loving quality of his 
nature. 

His innocence was almost palp- 
able. I remember him that fall play- 
ing ‘happily in the yard with his 
brothers, wearing an old pair of 
hand-me-down ehoes that turned up 
at the toes. All his little encounters 


with pain or frustration he brought 
to Jane and me as if there were no 


problem in the universe that we 
could not resolve. Once that fall the 
possibility of losing one of our chil- 
dren crossed my minal It was David 
that I thought of. 

One evening our whole family 
went shopping. After we had fin- 
ished, Jane and the boys got into 
the car while I lingered to "look at 
something. When we got home I 
noticed that David was not with the 
boys. I hurried back to the car, hop- 
ing to find him asleep on the back 
seat. But he was not there. 

I realized then that we must have 
left him in the drugstore, and my 
own terror reflected what I knew 
must be his. I raced back the three 


miles to the shopping center. When 
I got there David was in the arms of 
one of the druggists. His face was 
pale and tear-stained. Again that lit- 
tle nameless, nagging worry crossed 
my mind. 


Tuere were still many points about 
Catholicism that I wanted to know 
more about. A student in one of my 
classes, a quiet, intelligent boy (who 
was to die a few years later of can- 
cer) suggested that I see a priest he 
knew quite well. Father Johnson 
was burdened with many duties. He 
was starting a new parish in one of 
the outlying areas. He was chaplain 
of the Newman club at the college. 
He taught at the Catholic high 
school and he was chaplain at the 
orphanage. 

[ met him at the orphanage one 
gray afternoon. He was a young 
man, yet he seemed tired. But the 
creases on his face had come from 
smiling. Thus I was seldom aware 
of the look of weariness. 

He did not try to be intellectual 
or profound. He seemed to feel that 
faith could sometimes be overburd- 
ened with the wisdom of this world, 
and I think he thought that this 
might be so in my case. Before I left 
he took me to the chapel for a visit. 
Then he followed me to the steps 
and said quite simply that I should 
pray for faith. 

Our fourth son, Joseph, was born 
Dec. 1. When the doctor came to tell 
me of his arrival, he added that al- 
though matters were otherwise satis- 
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factory, the baby was not “pinking 
up” as he should. I saw Joseph brief- 
ly through the nursery window. He 
looked alarmingly gray, and his 
respiration was ‘shallow and rapid. 
Before | went home I told the doctor 
that if Joseph’s condition should be- 
come critical, he must be baptized. 
I went home half expecting I would 
get a call in the night that we had 
lost this child. 

The next day Joseph was examin- 
ed by a pediatrician. He thought 
that the work of circulating the 
blood that the heart takes over at 
birth was not being effectively ac- 
complished. All we could do was 
wait and hope. 

Jane, who had not yet seen Joseph, 
was terribly upset. When I went in- 
to the nursery on the second morn- 
ing and saw him panting in his 
oxygen tent I felt a sinking feeling. 
I did not want this child to die with- 
out our doing something to afhirm 
the supernatural end of his being. It 
seemed to me that only by having 
him baptized could we adequately 
express our love for him. 

I told Jane what I was going to do, 
and she eagerly agreed. | hurried to 
the high sc hool where Father John- 
son taught, and left an urgent mes- 
sage for him. Then I went home to 
see how the other children and my 
grandmother were faring. 

After lunch I returned to the 
hospital. Jane was sitting up in bed, 
relaxed and happy. After baptizing 
Joseph, Father had come to see her. 
He had assured her that Joseph 
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would be all right and he had some 
how communicated his own convic 
tion to her. Already the head nurse 
had said the child was better. An 
when I went to see for myself 
Joseph was as red as a baby shoul 
be and he was breathing normally. 

Jane came home from the hospita 
two days before Joseph. As I drove 
Jane home she told me that sh 
wanted to become a Catholic. I 
Father Johnson she had perceived 
simple holiness that bespoke thd 
truth of the Church. She questione 
no more. 

When we brought Joseph homg 
we laid him on the bed, wrapped i 
his blanket. Once when I looked i 
to see if all was well I found David 
sitting on the bed trying to hol 
Joseph in his arms. 


Josrrn’s cominc and the anxiety 
we had felt for his life foreshadowe 
those fearful yet precious days whe 
David suffered and we knew w 
must lose him. Shortly after w 


brought Joseph home, David becam 


ill. One morning he was nauseate 

when he awoke. My grandmother 
passed it off as one of those nameless 
indispositions that affect childre 

and we thought little of it. 

One night after my grandmothe 
had gone home, Jane heard Davi 
crying. She went to his room, an 
as she approached his crib he aros 
and pitched erratically onto the rail 
A suspicion that something was pro 
foundly wrong moved across hey 
mind, During the next two weeks 
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ve noticed that there were times 
vhen he seemed to stagger slightly. 
But during the day the symptoms 
xecame hardly noticeable. By eve- 
ing I hoped vaguely that whatever 
vas troubling him would be gone by 
he next morning. 
Meanwhile, we all prepared for 
hristmas. For several weeks an 
sgonog party at Anne and Mary 
'Brien’s had been discussed. John 
nd I did most of the promoting. 
Anne and Mary were students at the 
ollege. We had a great time, and in 
he course of the evening we called 
‘ather Joknson, asking him to stop 
n. He got there after 11, tired as 
isual, but he took a glass of eggnog 
nd joined in the discussion. A little 
later 1 took Jane home. She was con- 
erned about the children and we 


had to get the baby sitter home be- 


fore midnight. Afterwards I met 
John for a cup of coffee at a café. I 
got home around two o'clock and 
went to bed well pleased with the 
evening. 

The next day I took the boys to 
the college, each with a toy to give 
to Will, the Negro attendant, for his 
little boy. When we got into the long 
empty corridor the boys gave a shout 
and began to run its length. I 
started to follow, but then I noticed 
that David was not with them. I 
turned to see him struggling to keep 
up, but tired with his effort. I car- 
ried him the rest of the way. 

The persistence of David’s morn- 
ing illness worried us. Two days be- 
fore Christmas eve Jane and I de- 
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cided that he must have something 
more than a lingering virus. While 
Jane stayed with the boys I took him 
to the doctor’s office, dressed in a 
new brown suit his grandmother had 
given him. The doctor was uncer- 
tain. He thought an infection of the 


‘inner ear could be responsible for 


the symptoms, and he prescribed an 
antibiotic. On the way home we 
stopped at a soda fountain to get 
David the treat I had promised him. 
He would not touch it. At home I 
explained to Jane the doctor’s tenta- 
tive diagnosis and we both seized 
upon it with relief. 

We followed the family custom of 
opening presents on Christmas eve. 
Jane dressed the children in their 
best and John came over to watch the 
fun. David got a rocking horse and 
a wheelbarrow, but he took little 
pleasure in thents He was obviously 
very ill, and we soon put him to bed. 
The Sonniien note was gone. We all 
retired early, Jane and I hoping that 
the doctor had been right and that 
the medicine would soon have David 
well. 

When | awoke next morning I lay 
awhile in bed, hoping to hear the 
old familiar sound of David chatter- 
ing to his brothers across the room. 
But instead I heard racking vomit- 
ing, and that morning David would 
not leave his crib. In the afternoon 
he went into a coma-like sleep. I 
called the doctor but he said it would 
be the next day before he could see 
us. We waited, desperately worried, 
and that evening we put David into 
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our bed so that one of us could watch 
him through the night. 

The next day the doctor examined 
him again. He decided that since 
David had recently had a slight case 
of mumps, he might be suffering 
from post-mumps encephalitis, a 
complication characterized by in- 
flammation of the brain lining. He 
said we should put David in the 
hospital for tests. He also advised us 
to have a neurosurgeon examine him. 
In panic, I kept quizzing the doctor 
about the possibility that David's 
illness might still be something 


slight. That this child, who had 


known only the security of his crib, 
should have to endure the frighten- 
ing experience of a hospital seemed 
hard to bear. Yet Jane and I both 
knew that the only sensible thing 


was to do what we could and not 
hamper the doctor with our prob- 
lems. 

[t was not so much the thought of 
the hospital itself that upset us as 
what it seemed to portend. I was 
sick with fear. I sensed that David's 
illness was moving in the direction 
of hopelessness, and the hospital 
seemed a step along the way. After 
lunch I went out fos new pajamas 
for him. I bought two pair with bun- 
nies embroidered on their fronts. 


We toox Dav to the hospital that 
afternoon. No private rooms were 
available, so he was put into a ward. 
The stench of sickness mingled with 
the odors of antiseptics and ether. 
David was terrified. He would have 


none of the crib, and I had to hold! 
him on a chair wedged between two: 
beds. In a little while John came in, 
and David became calm long enough| 
to tell him that the source of his woes, 
was chicken pox, an ailment that 
the boys had had that fall. Would 
that it had been chicken pox! 

Later, Jane held him while | went 
out to smoke. I felt completely over- 
whelmed. With encephalitis the’ 
prospects were hopeful, I knew, but 
there seemed something so inexor- 
able in the progress of David's con-| 
dition that I was filled with dread. 
The elderly hospital chaplain urged 
me to be brave. If only I could 
assume this burden for David! 

That evening the doctor had 
David taken upstairs for a spinal tap. 
When the little fellow returned to 
his bed he seemed better. A nurse 
brought him some tea. He drank it 
eagerly, and a little later he went to 
sleep. | remained in the hall] until I 
was certain he was off for the night 
and then went home, full of new 
hope. 

I was back at the hospital at 5:30 
the next morning, for I wanted to be 
there when David awoke. At seven 
I was admitted to the ward, and he 
awakened shortly after I sat down. 
A little later the neurosurgeon came 
in and made his examination. The} 
analysis of the spinal fluid had 
seemed to confirm his diagnosis of 
encephalitis. He talked encouraging- 
ly, and shortly after he left I was 
told that David was to be moved to! 
a private room. 
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That afternoon Anne and Mary 


orought him a toy train. He spent* 


he evening running it over the hills 
ind valleys of his bed. 

I stayed the night with David, 

leeping in a bed beside his. The 
next morning he seemed further im- 
proved, and when the nurse brought 
in his breakfast I prayed that he 
vould keep it down. He did. After 
he ate we heard a siren approaching. 

avid thought it was a fire engine 
and he laughed excitedly. When the 
loctor came again David was sitting 
in my lap and I was reading to ‘him. 
The doctor decided that David was 
well enough to go home. 

Our hope that David had turned 
the corner was short-lived. Even be- 
fore we reached home he lapsed into 
one of his coma-like states, and that 
evening vomiting racked him again. 
The next day he’ was much the 
same. Toward afternoon I realized 
that his condition was growing seri- 
ous. I called the doctor, but he was 
deeply involved in another case. He 
tried to get David back into the 
hospital, but there was no room, 

Living down the street from us 
was a young doctor, a resident in a 
local government hospital. I asked 
him to come. He took one look at 
David; then, after checking with 
David's doctor, he rushed back to his 
office for a syringe. I was sent off to 
the drugstore for glucose. With the 
first stab of the needle the young 
doctor found the vein, and from then 
until after midnight I sat by David's 
bed. By midnight he was better. 
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The next afternoon he was back 
in the hospital for further tests. Jane 
and I still thought David had en- 
cephalitis, and we looked for the 
turning point. He still had periods 
when he seemed almost well. But 
then would occur that frightening 
coma, and our small shred of hope 
would snap. 

The neurosurgeon told us that he 
had decided to try diagnostic surgery. 
That night I held David on my lap 
while a ‘barber came in and shaved 
his head. The next morning very 
early a nurse came in to give David a 
shot. I remember mumbling that 
surgery was ill-advised, that David 
was getting better. Jane came just 
before David was taken up to sur- 
gery. They put him on the stretcher, 
psi I walked with him to the dae 
of the operating room. I could go no 
farther, but it didn’t matter to David. 
The shot had taken effect, and he 
was oblivious to everything. 

I returned to the room to sit with 
Jane. I kept fighting temptations to 
go to the operating room. But | 
simply sat. Time dragged. We 
learned nothing. At 11 o'clock | 
could stand it no longer. I went to 
the hall outside the operating room. 
I stayed there 15 minutes and then 
started back to the room. 

Just then the surgeon stepped out 
of the elevator. He said that David 
had a malignant tumor. 

I returned to the room and found 
Jane sitting quietly. I sat by her 
without speaking, and in a few 
moments our family doctor came in 
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to explain what we might expect. 
David would improve temporarily 
and X-ray treatments would help. 
But the best we could hope for was 
a temporary alleviation of symptoms. 
He left. Jane and I said nothing, 
realizing the futility of words, 

In a few minutes they brought 
David back. Several nurses were 
working busily around him, and I 
moved into the hall to be out of the 
way. Father Johnson was coming to- 
ward David’s room. He told me to 
offer our suffering to God and he 
gave me his rosary. Then he went in 


ol blessed David. 


For a weex David fou ght desperate- 
ly to live. Then suddenly he began 
to improve and X-ray treatments 
were begun. We developed a routine 


for those days. My aunt had come to 
help us, and in the mornings while 
I taught my classes at the college, 
Jane stayed with David. In the after- 
noons she went home and I took 
over, remaining through the night. 
Through all of David’s illness, 
Anne and Mary O’Brien dedicated 
themselves totally to helping us. Jane 
could not drive, so Anne took on the 
job of taking her back and forth. 
When Jane and I both were at the 
hospital, Anne or Mary took care of 
the children. But more than that, 
they (like Father Johnson and John) 
gave us the only true help that one 
can have in such moments. There 
was in them a deep union of mind 
and faith that helped us to find in 
David's remaining days the means to 


bridge with hope a suffering that of 
itself seemed meaningless. 

They showed us that David's suf 
fering was like the sacrifice of thd 
Lamb; even as God Himself i 
Christ lived the mystery of its full 
ness. They prayed Mass daily for us 
It was in their deeply compassionat 
natures to suffer with us. They knev 
that to follow us into the shadow o 
David's suffering, to love this chil 
and to involve themselves in his suf 
fering, was to seek God. 

As David grew better we tried no 
to think of the future but lived eacl 
day for all we could extract from it 
One day the boys came to the hospi 
tal parking area outside David’s 
room, and waved to him. The day 
before he was discharged I took hi 
to the hospital soda fountain for a 
ice-cream cone. He ate it and severa 
more. 

The hospital had lost it bitterness 
for us. All that could be done fo 
David had been done there. The 
night before I left I heard a woma 
weeping down the hall. I learne 
that her child had leukemia, and be 
fore we left I tried to comfort her. 

For a month David seemed to im 
prove. Every afternoon we woulc 
wrap him in a blanket and put a re 
knitted cap on his head, and Anné¢ 
would drive us to the hospital. The 
boys went along. When David was 
placed alone in the X-ray room the 
boys stood outside, making encourag 
ing sounds and gestures. 

David enjoyed those rides. H 
went through a phase of liking 
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oasted peanuts. The wives of the 
ollege faculty gave him a little 
honograph with some nursery songs 
n records. Sometimes he tried to 
ing them, but after the operation 
here was a faltering in his speech 
nd he could not keep time with the 
usic. For a brief while he was well 
mough to eat with us. Evenings I 
vould lie on the bed with him and 
ead while he looked at his picture 
books. One evening as Jane was go- 
ng through the Lord’s Prayer with 
he boys in the other room, he tried 
o follow along with them. 


ANE AND | began taking instruc- 
ions from Father Johnson. Anne and 
lary cared for David and the boys 
vhile we were away. Frequently 
hey took them riding and once they 


ook David to the zoo. 

Those days ended quickly. I no- 
iced in March that David was look- 
ng more peaked, and one afternoon 
hs | bathed him I discovered that he 
‘ould not move his legs. When he 
‘oughed | would press his chest to 
ielp him. One afternoon Father 
Johnson baptized him, as he had 
aptized Joseph before him. 

David died on Tuesday before 

aster Sunday. Shortly before mid- 
ight Jane and I had given him 
1is medicine and turned him on his 
side to make him comfortable. He 
lipped away quietly, for when we 
awoke the next morning he was 
vone. 

We laid him beside my little sister 
in our family lot. The funeral was 
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on Holy Thursday, and by Good 
Friday evening we had made the trip 
back home. That evening several 
people came to visit us. Father John- 
son was one of them. Father spoke 
about heaven. He said that recently 
he had himself been filled with a 
longing to be there. He was tired, he 
said, and he had a feeling that his 
work was about finished. 

On Easter Sunday we all went to 
Mass. In the following three weeks 
we finished our instructions. One 
afternoon, while Anne and Mary sat 
in the front pew holding Joseph, 
Father baptized the rest of us. 

We saw Father Johnson only a few 
more times, for he died shortly after 
that. He said Mass one morning and 
was just sitting down to breakfast 
when he collapsed. Later I told his 
sister, a nun, of the intimation he 
had had of his own death. She did 
not think it remarkable. What she 
did regard as strange was that his 
work should be so quickly accom- 
plished. 

In the months after David's death, 
Jane and I occasionally encountered 
some odd attitudes. One woman 
urged Jane to take up bridge as a 
means of filling her hours and taking 
her mind off the misfortune that had 
befallen us. An acquaintance of 
mine suggested that I go to a psychi- 
atrist to have my tattered psyche 
mended. I asked them what we had 
to forget and what to mend. In suf- 
fering there is a path to God and it 
is through Him that we hope to see 
our son David again. 
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THE LETTER: 





To the Editor: I am not a Catholic, but my husband is, and 
therefore THe Catuo.ic Dicest finds its way into our home 
each month, I read your magazine and have attended Mass often. 

This always stirs up a question in my mind about the statues in 
church, such as those of St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin. I see 
people kneeling before these statues and praying, I understand, 
not to the saints but to God through the saints. 

Since the 1st Commandment specifically states: “I am the 
Lord thy God; thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in 
the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve them; for I, the 
Lord thy God, am a jealous God... .” 

On what basis, then, does your Church permit kneeling before 
statues, and, for that matter, how can you even make and possess 
them? I have asked this question many times of the clergy and of 
Catholic laypeople, and I get only vague, uncertain answers 
which mean nothing to me. If you can enlighten me, I shall 
appreciate it very much. Mrs. P. W. St. Amand. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 
Judging by your name, Mrs. St. Amand, you should hardly 


be one to object to veneration of the saints. Your husband's 
120 
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family must have some connection, 
at least by sympathy, with the great 
St. Amand, or Amandus, who was 
Bishop of Maestricht in the 7th cen- 
tury. His feast day is Feb. 6. He has 
always been popular in the Low 
Countries, and is patron of brewers, 
innkeepers, and wine merchants. We 
sometimes spell his name Alan or 
Allen. 

So may your patron saint pray for 
us that we may reach an understand- 
ing on your problem. The matter is 
really quite clear in Catholic teach- 
ing; so you must blame me if I do 
not make it clear to you. 

You really present two questions: 
l. veneration of saints, and 2. the 
honor we pay to their statues and 
pictures. I shall answer the first 
briefly, because you are chiefly con- 
cerned with the second. 

Veneration of the saints is a re- 
ligious form of hero worship. Saints 
give us inspiring examples of all that 
we should be, or would like to be, in 
our efforts to imitate our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We are trying to avoid sin 
and acquire virtue; they did both in 
a remarkable manner. We are strug- 
gling to get to heaven; they blazed 
the rugged trail before us. They 
prove.that the goal is possible; they 
have attained it. 

The essential part of our religion 
is the adoration of God, our Creator, 
Lord and Master of the universe; 
and of Jesus Christ, the eternal Son 
of God, who became man. The saints 
are close friends of God, intimately 
united to Jesus Christ in sharing his 


glory. It would hardly be polite for 
us to ignore them as we approach 
the throne of the Lord. 

We worship God through them. 
We give Him glory by honoring his 
close friends. When we acknowledge 
them as saints we honor the Saviour 
who sanctified them; because they 
did not get to heaven under their 
own power; Jesus carried them there 
on the flood of his graces. 

There is one slight inaccuracy in 
your question, Mrs. St. Amand, 
which I would like to correct: we do 
pray to the saints, not merely 
through them to God. It is as simple 
as asking your best friend to pray for 
you, when you know he is good at 
prayer. Your request goes directly to 
your friend; our request goes to the 
saint. Each presents our pleas to 
God. 

In moments of stress most of us 
find our personal prayers inadequate. 
So we ask our family or friends to 
pray for us. Many pious persons 
search out the unlisted number of 
the Carmelite Sisters and call them 
in time of crisis; and thus get some 
intense prayers for their needs. 

The saints are our good friends, 
too. They were once human beings, 
pretty much like you and me. They 
know our problems and sympathize 
with our worries. They are close to 
us, because of our mutual closeness 
to Christ; they are united to Him 
in glory just as we are united to 
Him in grace. They were members 
of his mystical Body, as we are; 
now they have reached greater in- 
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timacy, without severing their spirit- 


ual bonds with the rest of us. 

They are in a better position even 
than the Carmelites to make their 
They are 


prayers for us effective. 
all favors, 


closer to the 
right next to God. 

Some of them have a listed num- 
ber; the Church has let the whole 
world know that they are saints. 
Others are tucked obscurely into the 
sublime folds of heaven’s splendor; 
but they, too, can be reached. The 
good Lord puts us through to them. 
lf heaven had no communication 
facilities it would be a poorer place 
than earth. 

We do believe that the saints are 
alive and alert; they love God and 
they love us who are striving to be 
friends of God. Some of them were 
our relatives or companions on earth. 
Some had a special place in the his- 
tory of our redemption: like Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus; and Joseph, and 
John the Baptist, Lazarus and Mary 
Magdalen, and the Apostles. Others 
were valiant martyrs who died in imi- 
tation of their Master, great scholars 
who devoted their talents to knowing 
and loving Him, holy Popes and 
bishops, pious monks, and good 
strong women who distinguished 
themselves in his service. 

To adore the saints would be silly 
and sinful. They are not divine, but 
merely human beings sanctified. But 
they are in union w vith the Divinity; 
and that is our goal, too. So it is 
sensible to regard them as models 
and to run to them for help. In that 


source of 
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consists our devotion to the saints. 

And now about those statues! We 
won't single them out, but rather 
group them with pictures, mosaics, 
carvings, and icons, under the gen- 
eral name of images. We have them 
in our churches because we like them 
and have always been accustomed to 
them. They are beautiful and decora- 
tive; or at least we intend them to be 
so, even though they often fail to 
match this purpose. They add color 
and warmth; our churches would 
seem cold and drab without them 
They often teach us bits of our re- 
ligion, attract our attention to pious 
subjects, and aid our concentration 
in prayer. 

Above all, images are an old 
Christian custom, going back to the 
days of the catacombs. In spite of a 
few rough days with the Iconoclasts, 
our religious ancestors always made 
use of images, even as we do, with- 
out worrying about idolatry. 

Some abuses have emerged. Prob- 
ably nothing exists on earth: that man 
cannot misuse; and even the most 
sacred doctrines and practices of our 
religion are sometimes perverted to 
superstition, scandal, or injustice, 
But the teachings of the Church 
have always been clear on im- 
ages. Usually popular practice has 
not been far out of line, though 
sometimes we must take into con- 
sideration the simple thinking of un- 
educated peoples to understand their 
practices. The sophisticated person 
often senses superstition in acts of 
trusting faith, while the pious peas- 
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ant knows well what he is doing and 
is not far from the straight doctrinal 
line for all his simple thought and 
elaborate observances. 

You propose the Ist Command- 
ment as an argument against images, 
especially statues. Many Protestants 
call this the 2nd Commandment; . 
will quote the pertinent parts of 1 
from Deuteronomy in our Pokies 
ternity Edition: “You shall not carve 
idols for yourselves in the shape of 
anything in the sky above or on the 
earth below or in the waters beneath 
the earth; you shall not bow down 
before them or worship them.” The 


words in Exodus are practically the 
same. 

It is not at all sure that the Lord 
meant to forbid the 
He prohibits those 


carving of any 
which 


The Jewish 


statue. 
would be used as idols. 
people were always sensitive to 
dangers of idolatry, and yet they 
were not opposed to all statues or 
carvings. Many are mentioned in the 
Old Test: iment as either ordered or 
approved by the Lord Himself: the 
brazen serpent mounted on a pole, 
which healed the bites of the real 
serpents; the two lions beside the 
throne of, Solomon, and the 12 lion 
cubs which guarded the steps'to the 
throne; the 12 giant bulls under the 
great basin in the Temple; the cheru- 
bim, winged bulls with human 
heads, which are often mentioned, 
used as decorations in the Temple, 
along with lions and oxen; and then, 
of course, the angels which were 
over the ark of the covenant. 


So it seems that the Jewish people 
did go in for sculpture, though they 
abhorred idols. We do not read in 
the Old Testament of any statues of 
men; nearest to them were the hu- 
man heads on the cherubim. Ex- 
treme Jewish opposition to statues | 
developed late, about the time of 
Christ, when they objected to the | 
golden eagle placed over the Temple | 
gate by Meu: and persuaded Pilate | 
to remove the statues of Caesar from | 
Jerusalem. 

Even if the Ist Commandment 
had forbidden all statues, there is no 
reason to believe that its prohibition | 
would apply to Christians. In princi- | 
ple, the laws of the Old Testament 
were for the Chosen People of the 
Lord, given to Jy sar the way for 
the coming of the Saviour. They lost 
their desu force when the New | 
Testament fulfilled their promise 
and replaced them as a covenant of | 
God with his people. Of course, Mrs. 
St. Amand, some of the Ten Com- 
mandments remain substantially in 
effect because they are a plain state- 
ment of the natural law: murder, 
adultery, theft, and perjury are 
wrong by the nature of things; they | 
are contrary to God’s plan tie man. 

The Apostles themselves, at the | 
Council of Jerusalem, decided that 
most of the ancient ceremonial and 
religious laws did not apply to 
Christians. They did not have to be | 
circumcised, or observe the Sabbath, 
or follow the dietary prescriptions, or | 
adhere to the rituals of the Temple. 
Neither were they forbidden to be- 
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come sculptors, though the making 
of idols remains always forbidden, as 
does the adoring of them. 

The catacombs were cemeteries 
of the early Christians during the 
first three centuries; and they are 
extensively decorated. They are the 
cradle of Christian art; in them are 
early symbols of Christ and later 
paintings of Him, many pictures of 
saints, and a variety of Biblical 
scenes. 

We would know very little about 
this early ‘Christian art if we had 
not found it. The first Fathers of 
the Church make no issue of the 


subject; since images were widely 


used in their day, they were evident- 
ly taken for granted. It seems evident 
that Christians simply adapted the 
art of pagan Rome to their religious 


needs. They apparently did it with- 
out any fear of idolatry, or any word 
of caution from those in authority. 
The early Christians were not 
even afraid of figures of mythology, 
like Psyche, Eros, and Orpheus, 
which they adapted to their own re- 
ligious meaning. They often used 
scenes from the Old T estament, like 
Daniel in the lions’ den, Noe and 
the ark, Samson and the temple, 
Jonas and the whale, and Moses and 
the rock. Among the early scenes 
pictured from the New Testament 
are the birth of Christ, the coming 
oi the Magi, the Baptism of Jesus, 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
the raising of Lazarus, and Christ 
teaching his disciples. 
he catacombs did not lend them- 
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selves to sculpture, but we do have 
examples of Christian statues from 
the very early centuries, possibly 
from the Ist. These were apparently 
used only in the Western Church. 
Eastern Catholics were even more 
devoted to images; they used them in 
greater abundance and made more 
fuss about them, bowing and kissing, 
and burning incense and lights; but 
they wanted their icons fiat: paint- 
ings, mosaics, and bas-reliefs. 

This “image-worship” went on 
happily in the whole Church, un- 
hindered and with little serious pro- 
test until the 8th century. Then the 
peace of the whole Church and the 
Empire was violently disturbed by a 
fanatical wave of Iconoclasm, image 
smashing. It was led and directed by 
the emperor himself, and it was hard 
on all who clung to favorite icons. 

There was probably some justifi- 
cation for the emperor's campaign. 
In the Eastern Church images had 
sometimes multiplied beyond 1 reason, 
so that the inside walls of some 
churches were covered with icons 
from floor to ceiling. People took 
their pet pictures with them for pro- 
tection on journeys; armies carried 
them like flags; and they were taken 
to the hippodrome for the races. 
They were in every room in the 
house and ev ery store in town; they 
were on dishes, clothing, furniture. 

There are indications. too, that 
sound doctrine was occasionally a bit 
jumbled. Some Christians apparent- 
ly considered icons as gateways of 
approach to God and the saints, or as 
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channels of grace—almost as though 
they were sacraments. And many 
were seemingly convinced that God 
used icons as a means of working 
miracles. 

Manifestations of devotion were 
bit excessive: lamps were 
before icons, incense was 
offered, hymns were sung in their 
honor, and bows and kisses were 
frequent. Most of these things are 
still done today in the Eastern 
Churches, both Catholic and Ortho- 


also a 


burned 


dox, without significant abuse. But 
in those days they were often exag- 


gerated. 

The fight of Iconoclasm is a long 
story, but we will try to make it 
short. In 726 the emperor ordered all 
images in the churches to be de- 
wre The monks opposed him 
violently, and the people were almost 
in revolt against the smashing of 
their icons. It was a rough time, “and 
it resulted in the 7th general council 
of the Church, the 2nd Council of 
Nicea. 

In this ecumenical council—the 
last one accepted by all five Patri- 
archs—the doctrine of the Church 
regarding images was clearly defined 
and sett led once and for all. It took 
some time for the action of the 
council to restore peace, but the 9th 
century marks the end of all serious 
controversy on this subject for tradi- 
tional C hristianity, both Catholic 
and Orthodox. And from then until 
the 16th century images of all kinds 
enjoyed wide popularity. They chal- 
lenged the skill of the greatest 
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Byzantine and Gothic artists and 
gave inspiration to the Renaissance. 
Statues, paintings, mosaics, and 
stained glass gave new beauty to the 
world and made religion warm and 
joyful. 

Apparently the opposition of some 
Protestant groups is based on the 
assumption that statues and other 
images contribute to superstition. 
But Catholic authorities are as alert 
to dangers of superstition as any 
other group. They are familiar with 
these practices, have studied them, 
and are not alarmed by them; and 
only from time to time in the course 
of centuries have they found it nec- 
essary to correct abuses. 

To sum it up, Mrs. St. Amand, we 
kneel before these statues because 
we can pray better there. They re- 
mind us of our Lord, to whom our 
prayers are directed, of his Mother, 
and his saints, who inspire and help 
us. You have pictures of your hus- 
band and children around your ; 
home; we have images of the ones we 
love in church. They help to make | 
our churches beautiful, for the glory 
of the Lord. And they do no harm 
at all; we have no tendency to adore | 
them. Our statues have finely carved 
ears, but they can’t hear a word. 
They haven’t a brain cell in their | 
hard heads. Only a fool would ex- 
pect a statue to reach out a hand and 
shake the world, or even pat him on | 
the head. But images can give us 
steady assurance that our Saviour . 
has strong hands, and that He keeps | 
the world in them. 
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